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HERE is no time when the use of the DE LAVAL Cream 
Separator is so indispensable to the profitable production of 
cream or butter.as during the hot weather of midsummer. 


The use of the separator at this season usually means the 
-difference between a profit and a loss in dairying. It accom- 
plishes a great-saving of butter-fat that goes to waste with any 

other method of separation and enables the 
production of a higher quality of cream 
and butter-fat than is otherwise possible. 


Moreover with a DE LAVAL the ad- 
vantages over other cream separators are 
greatest at this season because the separation 
is more complete and the cream heavier and 
more even in texture. The machines turn 
more easily and the capacity is greater, 
getting the work through more quickly. 

If you haven’t a separator you can 
scarcely afford to defer the purchase of a 
DE LAVAL, or if you have a separator 

which is not doing satisfactory work there is no better time to 
discard it in favor of a DE LAVAL, first trying the machines 
side by side for your own satisfaction, which every DE LAVAL 
agent will be glad to give you the opportunity to do. 

See the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once or if you do 
not know him write us direct for any desired information. 


THe De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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To Kill Lice and Mites 


eT UGGY WHEELS Tc: $83 
Soe 


WHEEL 00; 510F St, Cincinsatl, Obie, 





“¥; oney back if it fails” 
160-page.poultry book 10: by mai 
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New Code for Trenton Mik 
D, 2. HENDERSON 


oe 


It was necessary for J. W.. Mapte, 
municipal dairy and milk inspeetor, to 
travel 7500 miles in an autoemebile to 
inspect the 425 dairies that furnish 
Trénton, N J, with mitk. These dairies 
are located in eight counties, seven in 
New Jersey and one in Pennsylvania. 
Every ene of the 6200 cows in these 
dairies was thoroughfy examined in 
order that no milk from any diseased 
animals should find its way to Tren- 
ton consumers. The output of only 
five dairies was barred from sale by 
Imspeetor Maple because of unsanitary 
conditions. : 

This inspection division of Trenton’s 
health department was established as 
the result of a campaign began several 
years ago by Mr Fell, health officer, 
who urged the common council sev- 
eral times to appropriate money for 
such a “branch, but this was never 
done. When George B. La Barre, 
city commissioner, ook over the man- 
agement of the health department, 'r 
Fell renewed his efforts for an in- 
spector and his views were share by 
the commissioner, who appointed Mr 
Maple to the place last February. 

Not until Mr Maple-made his inves- 
tigations was it definitely known just 
what were, the sources of Trenton’s 
milk supply. Soon after he took of- 
fice he was furnished with an automo- 
bile and at once begun to visit the 
dairymen who sell to lecal dealers. He 
found that Trenton’s milk comes from 
425 dairies in the New Jersey counties 
of Mercer, Monmouth, SBurlington, 
Middlesex, Hunterdon, Somerset and 
Warren and in- Bucks county, Pa. 
Some of the shipments are sent by 
train and others arrive on trolley cars. 
There are 100 dairies in Bucks county 
alone that supply Trenton. 

Receiving stations are located at 
Crosswicks and Chesterfield for the 
farmers of Burlington county. These 
farmers cart the product to the sta- 
tions and Trenton dealers go there 
witk wagons and automobiles and 
bring it to the city. About 10,000 
auarts of milk are taken to Trenton 
each day from the Crosswicks and 
Chesterfield stations Falisington is 
another receiving station where 1900 
quarts are received daily. Newtown 
and New Hope are also impertant de- 
pots for farmers in the vicinity and 
the cans are sent from those places by 
trolley. 


Trenton Wants Lots of Mik 


The. 425 dairies supply Trenton with 
about 30,000 quarts of milk each day. 
About 3000 additional quarts are sold 
there by four creamery companies 
when there is shortage In the Trenton 
market, an almest daily occurrence. 
These companies are supplied by 260 
dairies under the jurisdiction of state 
officers who give their rating to In- 
spector Maple, who is thus permitted 
to keep tab om the source and quality 
ef practically every quart of milk solé 
within the city limita 

Dering hie trips Mr Maple was ac- 
companied by Inspector De Cou of the 
division of creameries and dairies of 
the state board of health. 

The rating ef each dairy is put up- 
on a card om which. the points of 
merit or demerit are marked. Par- 


: 


} ticular attention is @irected to the 


cleanliness and health of the cows, the 
ganitary conditions of the — stables, 
utensils and the methods of prepar- 
ime for the market. Insistence is es- 
pecially made that dairymen cool the 
milk immediately after milking. By 
insisting upen obedience to the health 
regulations on penalty of revocation of 
the privilege of selling to Tremtom con- 
Sumers it has been found that the 
owners take such care of their stock 
and equipment that danger from 
contamination is now very small. 

At all of these dairies Inspector 
Maple made the lactométer test to as- 
eertain if the milk had been watered 
te swell profits, The standard requires 
that milk shalf be composed of 11%% 
of solids, 3% of butter. fat, and 88%% 
of fluids, The examination showed 
that very little water had been used. 


‘Main Purpose of Inspection 
The main purpose of these inquiries 


was to present unsanitary conditions’ 
or live stock and equipment 80 as to 





minimize the danger of diseases that 


Bacteriolocis:, , 
ind bacteria im the milk could not) 
made under municipal direct: sn, 
oo Several occasions: the work 
@one at the state laboratory, y 
particular dairies were pnder sya: 
cion, It is thought likely that in 4 
weeks the city Commisssioner jj}; 
poimt a Bacteriologist who wil! 
sa from all of the dairies 
tributing to Trenton’s supply. 

A wery close watch ‘is now hej 
kept om the’ places tO aScertain yw; 
sharé of the typhoid rate is due to 
pure milk. This careful study of af 
proposition proved of incalculable jp, 
portance last summer when a typhgj 
epidemic attributed to impure mi 
was effectually checked. It happengg 
that 16 cases of the ailment occurs 
in families that beught from one deg, 
er. The dairy was t spected and it Wag! 
found that the well im which the ute, 
sils were washed was contaminateg 
When the owner was ordered to siog! 
selling no new cases of the di i 
were found. Whenever a typhoid cag 
is reported at the health office, one of! 
the inspectors makes an investizatigy 
and learns who supplies the mix 
When other cases appear in housgy 
using products from the same dairy,” 
the suppiy from that source is ordergj 
stopped. 

New Code Proposed for City 


Messrs Fell and Maple have con. 
pleted a new code that will. be shortly 
submitted to the city commission fy 
adoption. One of its provisions pro, 
hibits a dealer from supplying bottieg 
mitk to families in which there is ay 
infectious disease. The dealer may 
pour out the fluid into a receptagcls 
furnished by the family, but he may 
not leave his own bottles. This is dons 
to prevent their circulation late; 
among other customers, 

Apother provision will ¢ompe! aj 
local dealers to seit milk im seal«:i bot. 
tles. This will prevent the transferring 
of milk from the dealer’s can to the 
customer's receptacie. Some mi!lkme; 
deliver the product from a 4()- quar: 
can by street sales im pint and quan 
quantities. This lays the fluid open ty 
frequent exposure which is considerej 
by experts the greatest source of con. 
tamination. 

The chief aim of the local health 
division is to educate producers, r- 
tailers and consumers to keep milk 
Pure and cold and to keep the bottle 
sealed. Consumers would aid the pure 
food campign if they washed and re. 
turned bottles as soon as emptied to 
their dealers. As much of Trenton’s 
supply is comsumed by infants and in- 
valids it is «1 humanitarian act to lend 
assistance to the authorities in their 
fight. 

Im Tremton there are 130 dealers 
operating 175 wagons. The plants of 
the local mem are frequently visited 
by Mr Maple, who also watches the 
railroad stations and trolley terminals 
for incoming cans otugoing cans in or- 
der to learns if any of these recep- 
tacles are in an unsanitary condition. 


Milk Supply Short 


@ city 





Reports from various parts of the 
country indicate thai the milk supply 1 
ts already short and is growing short- 
er. The prolonged dry weather 
throughout the more pronounced’ 
dairy sections during June and early 
July cut down the available supply of 
pasturage and this was reflected in; 
milk production. To keep up the 
milk flow many farmers resorted to 
heavier grain feeding but even this 
did mot che¢k the decrease in milk 
flow. Even the resort to soflage crops 
during recent days has not counter- 
acted that inffwence 

Im parts of Pemnaylwania dealers be- 
came greatly disturbed amd advanced 
the wholesale price of milk to a point 
the highest yet reeorded In 
some sections moore mem have ziven 
up dairying than any year fm the past 
They have got tired of prodycing milk} 
at a loss and have either sold their} 
cows or traded them off te take up 
some other line of farming. This is 
particularly true of those with small 
dairy herds. The milk traffic is in4 
more critical. condition than casual! 
ébservers are fully aware. Labor is} 
high, higher than it has ever been om 
farms and particularly on dairy farms 

The prices obtaimed for, milk are 
really below the cost of productiod) 
when all items are considered. | arm- 
ers say that they can turn the calves4 
om to the cows, give these calves th? 
extra supply of food that they raise and 
by utilizing pasture lands that oiher 
wise ‘are mot used, they can make 
more money from young beef thal 
from milk. The restrictions im posed 
by ‘beards of health, some of which: 
often are silly and unealled for, :o™ 
tinue to dishearten producers and thit7 
tends to drive many out 6f the busl- 
ness, who otherwise would remalh 
were they not harrassed so frequent! 
and at times so unjustly. i 
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Cholera Serum the Hope of the Hog Raiser 


By the Proper Use of Hog'Cholera Serum This Terrible Scourge Can Be Controlled--lgnorant Operators Have Dis- 
credited the Treatment—Annual Loss from Cholera Enormous--It Is Believed That by Proper Co- 
operation Cholera Can Be Completely Eradicated---By Clarence A. Shamel 


HE estimate made by the bureau of 
animal industry that the losses 
from hog cholera from April, 1911, 
to April, 1912, amounted to over 
$50,000,000 is perhaps too small. As a matter 
ef fact, the actual loss from the terrible 
scourge of hog cholera, which has been prev- 
alent during the last two years, approximates 
in the neighborhood of more than $100,000,000. 
This loss is a direct one; first, from animals 
that were intended for the meat markets; and, 
second, from animals that were to be retained 
as breeders. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to estimate the loss from this latter source. 
Consequently, the government estimate is 
based entirely upon the loss of hogs from 
the meat producing standpoint. It seems 
strange that since hog cholera has been prev- 
alent, almost ever since this country was set- 
tled, no adequate remedy has been discovered. 
This is possibly due to the fact that up to 
the present time it has not been possible to 
isolate the disease germ which produces hog 
cholera. Veterinarians get around this by 
saying that the bacterium which causes hog 
cholera is so small that no microscope is capa- 
ble of detecting it, and that it passes through 
the smallest sieve used in separating other 
disease germs. At 


widely recognized and the most authoritative 
veterinarians conclude that instead of there 
being a lot of diseases which carry off hogs 
there is really only one and this is true hog 
cholera. This hog cholera is transmissible 
by means of bacteria, the general action of 
which is pretty well understood. Conse- 
quently, with this in mind it is a compara- 
tively simple process to determine a method 
that will prevent loss. 

It must be recalled that the farmer himself, 
the man who raises the hogs, must co-operate 
with the man who desires to prevent disease 
if satisfactory results are to be secured, espe- 
cially if these results are to be permanent. 
Moreover, it is necessary for all the farmers 
in one community to co-operate in order to 
stamp out the disease. It is now. believed by 
the bureau of animal] industry thet it is just 
as possible to absolutely cradicate cholera as 
it has been to eradicate the cattle fever in the 
South. This belief is shared by Prof A. T. 
Peters, veterinarian for the live stock com- 
mission of Illinois and by a number of other 
officials. 

Taking it for granted that cholera can be 
stamped out, the next thing to do is to go 
to work. Out in Kansas one locality has 


become contaminated. The disease is usu- 
ally spread in some of the following ways: 
Through streams and in the irrigated sec- 
tions, ditches which have been polluted with 
the excretions or bodies of diseased hogs; 
through the introduction of infected hogs, by 
purchase or otherwise; through the use of 
infected feed. It has recently been deter- 
mined that the garbage from kitchens is often 
the cause of hog cholera. It is well known 
that pork from cholera infected hogs fre- 
quently finds its way into the market, and 
although not injurious to man, the uncooked 
scraps of meat thrown into the kitchen gar- 
bage is a not uncommon cause of infection 
to hogs. 

There is also reason to believe that tank- 
age from slaughterhouses may sometimes be 
infected. Also, any hog feed that has been 
shipped in infected cars or wagons, or has 
come in contact with infected shovels, etc, is 
dangerous. Moreover, the disease may be and 
probably is carried on the boots of men, or by 
dogs and other animals. Blackbirds, pigeons, 
and similar birds may feed upon the grain 
scattered to an infected band of hogs, and then 


carry the disease to another farm. Buzzards 
are especially objectionable, because they 
actually feed on the 
carcasses of dead 





any “ate, the disease 
germ has not been 
isolated, consequently 
it has not been pos- 
sible to devise or pre- 
pare a specific anti- 
toxin that will be as 
eficacious as  anti- 
toxins prepared for 
human diseases. 
Moreover, the adver- 
tising and the distri- 
bution of a large 
number of so-called 
hog cholera cures, 
most of them abso- 
lutely worthless in 
the long run, have 
discouraged the at- 
tempt to fight it with 
medicine. It is not 
unreasonable to ex- 
pect that medicine 
prepared by unscien- 
tifie or unscrupulous 
persons would fail 
when the germ or 








hogs when these have 
not been buried or 
burned. Thus _ the 
disease is carried long 


distances, 

It is absolutely 
necessary with this 
as with other infec- 


tious diseases to abso- 
lute:y isolate hogs 
that have been in- 
fected. They should 
not be permitted ac- 
cess to any stream or 
irrigation ditch. It 
is advisable whenever 
possible to supply 
them with water from 
wells. They should 
be kept in isolated 
fields as far as possi- 
ble aad _ protected 
from the intrusion of 
men or animals, 

The filthy condi- 
tions under which 








bacterium which pro- 
duces the disease has 
not been isolated and 
described. Until com- 
paratively recently 
the combating of 
hog cholera has seemed practically hope- 
less, but during recent years the discovery 
of hog cholera serum has added an element 


which is doing a great deal toward limit- - 


ing the loss of hogs. Even this serum is 
not accepted wholly by hog raisers, and a 
ereat many veterinarians are so ignorant of 
its properties and the methods of applying it 
that much harm has been done in many cases. 

On the other hand the proper use of the 
right kind of serum has resulted in greatly 
reduced loss from this source, so that every- 


Missouri state fair in 1911. 


Chester White Boar of Champion Record 


The splendid O I C boar pictured above is Scottlea Creditor, grand champion at the 
He is an animal of outst@nding merit, 
weighing 916 pounds at three years old; owned by.L. W. and R. H. Scott of Missouri. 


os 
agreed to test out the process. The people 
who dwell in that neighborhood have 
arranged with the veterinarians of the agri- 
cultural college to supervise the work and 
have agreed to follow his directions explicitly. 
Another community is ready to take up the 
work just as soon as it can be handled. It 
must be remembered that hogs usually con- 
tract cholera through infected food or water. 
The disease germs do not spread through the 
air, for susceptible hogs in pens only a few 
yards from hogs dying of cholera will remain 


body seeiis to be encouraged. The most . well,’ provided their food or water does not 





hogs are frequently 
forced to exist, while 
not developing chol- 
and of great scale, era, furnish ready 
means for spreading 
the disease when it is 
introduced. The hog requires clean water 
just as much as any other animal. - Wallows 
are unnecessary at any time, except, possibly, 
during the extremely hot weather that pre- 
vails at certain times in some sections. 

If the hogs are properly isolated then it 
seems, from reports received during the last 
year or two from cholera regions, that the 
serum treatment known as the simultaneous _ 
method should be given. This consists in 
injecting the virulent hog cholera blood on 
the inside of the ham on one side and at the 

[To Page 47.] 











Corn Acreage Increased ind: Condition Better Than a Year Ago--Winter Wheat Exceeding Expectation~Harvest 
Conditions Fine~Some Drouth Losses in Spring Wheat but an ‘Average Crop in Sight--Oats Much 
Less Than Last Year and Crop apes Distributed--Some Shortage in Hay--By B. W. Snow 


= MERICAN . AGRICULTURIST'S : re- 
turns from county correspondents, 
covering practically the commer- 
cial crop sections of the country, 
show that the acreage planted to corn this 
" year exceeded that harvested last year by 1%, 
the total area now standing being returned 
at 107,803,000 acres. An increase in the acre- 
_age of corn this year was unexpected, in view 
of the fact that there was a material increase 
last year which was taken from the acreage 
. originally seeded to winter wheat and lost 
through winterkilling. The natural expec- 
. tation was that this forced substitution of 
corn for wheat last year would be missing this 
year and that, as a result, there would be a 
shrinkage in the total breadth. Apparently, 
the inereased acreage this year is the result 
of a small decrease in the area devoted to 
oats and a decrease in the acreage devoted 
to hay and pastures. 

As has already been shown by previous 
reports, the acreage of wheat this year is 
the largest for many years, that crop haviag 

. got back the breadth lost last year. It would 
seem, therefore, that the damage done to 
meadows and pastures by the drouth of last 

. year and the year before, together with the 

_ winterkilling .of the previous winter, has so 
lowered the quality of grass land that it is 
being plowed preliminary to resecding , and 
subjected to a cultivated crop. The striking 
feature of the report is that, with the excep- 
tion of Ohio and Missouri, there is no state 
of importance that coes not either hold its 
acreage ‘of last year or increase it. The 
greatest increase, as has been the case in 
recent years; is in the Northwest, emphasiz- 
ing the northern trend of corn growing. South 
Dakota has become one of the important 

“corn states and an incroase of 5% in the 
acreage this year shows how rapidly it is 
passing away from small grain to the larger 
cereal. . 

. The condition of corn is reported at 85.9, 
against 83.8 last year and an average of about 
$5 for-a period of 10 years. Weather condi- 
tions early in the season were such that the 

_crop was planted late and it is this lateness 
in growth that causes the condition to be 
Teported relatively low in some of the impor- 
tant states. As-a matter of faet, while the 
¢rop might be calied from a week to 10 days 
later than usual, this lateness really means 
-nothing. in so far as it affects the final out- 
come of the crop. Favorable weather 
conditions during July and August would 
readily make good any deficiencies in growth 
that exist at this time. In fact, weather con- 
ditions during the last week of June were 

“such as to force the crop forward rapidly, 
and a considerable part of the gap in normal 
development has already been made good. 
Ab.ut the only sections that have really suf- 
fered any. permanent damage are Illinois and 
portions of Indiana. Here the month of 

-June was very dry and, as a result, the crop 
did not get a good start and there is much 

_ complaint, particularly in the south half of 

ach state, concerning the inferior character 
of the stand. Aside from this section, the 
~ .eondition of the crop, so far as those matters 

_ which affect its vitality are concerned, may 

’ be regarded as very satisfactory over practi- 

- ally all of the corn belt. 
~ Jt must be borne in nd, however, that 

this year, over a large part of the corn belt, 
particularly the Ohio valley and the south- 

- west, there has been a marked deficiency in 
‘total rainfall, in some districts dating back 
@ year or more, so that the reserve moisture 

do She soil is below. normal... Under these 


das ‘to offset the tack of moisture 
Set: gatth, under ordinary condi- 


belt are such 





American Farmer: “You might as well trot 
along, old chap. You can’t scare me like you 
once could.” 








tions would be drawn upon as a reserve 
against surface drouth. The dry weather 
which was experienced over a considerable 
part of the corn belt in June did very small, 
permanent damage, because the crop at that 
time was not sufficiently advanced to suffer 


from heat or drouth uniess both are excep- . 


tionally severe, but a similar period of heat 
and drouth in July and the first part of 
August might easily work very severe loss. 
The point is that while the crop starts under 
a prospect that is quite favorable, the mois- 
ture conditions over the greater part of the 
that the crop is more than 
tsual dependent upon a sufficient. and prop- 
erly distributed seasonal rainfall from now 
until the middle of August. 

The following statement shows the acreage 
and condition of corn on July 1 this year, 
together’ with the condition as reported a 
year ago at this date: 


Acreage and Condition of Corn, July 1, 1913 


-——Condition——, 
Acres July 1 July 1 
1913 1913 
New - York 529,000 90 
Pennsylvania é 1,423,000 92 
Texas 652, 91 


Tennessee 
West Virginia.... 


Tlinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
North Da 
South D 
California 
Oregon 
Washingto 
Oklahoma 


197,393,000 

It is, of course; entirely out of the question 
to make any definite forecast of probable 
crop results at this season of the year, but 
on the basis of the ‘present report of condi- 
tion, the crop indication now would be a 
trifle under 3,000,000,000 bushels, against an 
indication at the same time last year of about 
2,850,000,000 bushels: Last year, however, 
the condition of the crop improved as the 
season advanced, and if this year it should 


maintain the present condition ‘until harvest, 


it would be taken as forecasting a crop of 
about 3,150,000,000 bushels, or a trifle larger 
than last year’s crop. 


A Good Crop of Winter Wheat 

The condition of winter wheat at time of 
harvest is reported at nearly five points lower 
than it was on June 1. This drop, however, 
does not represent entirely a deterioration of 
the crop during June, but may be taken as 
indicating a better appreciation of the condi- 
tion as it aetually existed on June t. The 
period of heat and drouth which was so 
severe, injuring the southwestern crop a 
month ago, had not done its full damage 
when our previous returns were sent in, and 
on that account the condition reported at 
that time was really higher than the facts 
afterwards appeared to warrant. 

The month of June on the whole was favor- 
able for winter wheat, lower temperatures 
and ample rainfall shortly after the first of 
the month causing the crop to recover some- 
what and to fill better than expected in the 
districts which had suffered most loss from 
drouth and hot weather. Scattered returns 
of threshing in the southwest, particularly in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, would seem to war- 
rant an expectation that the average yield in 
that section may be somewhat larger than 
was indicated by the conditional figures on 
June 1, and perhaps larger than is indicated 
by the present conditional figures. 

Through portions of Hlinois and Missouri, 
and through all of Nebraska, except the 
southwestern counties, a winter wheat crop 
that is unusual in yield and quality has been 
secured, and the excess yield in these states 
will go far toward making good the losses 
in the southwest. In. the other states of the 
Ohio valley the yield and quality are good, 
perhaps a trifle above the average for a series 
of years. Weather conditions for. harvest 
were entirely favorable over the whole belt, 
and the crop was secured and put in the shock 
under physical conditions that are as good as 
have been experienced in many years. 

Some Spring Wheat Losses 

During the month of June weather condi- 
tions were markedly unfavorable for the 
development of spring wheat, particularly in 
North and South Dakota. The first three 
weeks of the month were characterized by 
deficient rainfall and part of the time by very 
high temperatures. This combination, com- 
ing upon a crop that was seeded with less 
than the usual care, en account of the lack of 
opportunity to fall plo-v and with the soil 
already decidedly deficient in stored up mois- 
ture, caused sudden and severe losses in pros- 
pect over important areas in the Dakotas. 


Condition of Winter and Spring Wheat 


-—— Winter——, ——-Spring——,, 
July1 Junétl Julyi Junei 

New Roatsee one 90 95 
New York 83 
Pennsylvania ....90 
a, PP ee 
Arkaisas 9 
Tennessee 9 
West Virginia.... 
Fongeeny 8 


ree eee 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


aeselStaililibiills 


94 
92 


SISSISSVS SRST 


97 
os Be 
78 93.0 
Weather conditions in North Dakota were 
less severe upor the crop thai in the case of 
South Dakota, and rain relief came early 
enough to prevent crop failure in.any section 


{To Pa 46.} 




















Greatest Institute Story Ever Told 


How Terry Succeeded---Owes Much to Tile Drainage---Rotation of Potatoes, Wheat and Clover--Way He Got His 
- Plant Food—Tries a New Tillage Tool---It Brought a Wonderful Harvest and Introduces Tillage Experiments— 
Three Farms Made to Serve One---Credit of Success Shared with Wife--Concluded from Last Week 


recorded the beginning of Mr T. B, Terry's 

remarkable work in restoring an old farm in 
Ohio. His struggles and disappointments were 
hard and severe, but he conquered them all. In 
describing the. great success that followed the 
principles back of it are brought out and _ illus- 
trated. Every person who reads this article is cer- 
tain to be greatly helped. It ought to be a reading 
Jesson in every school in the land.—I[Editor. 


When I was in town, before going on this 
farm, I worked for S. Straight & Son, the then 
great cheese and butter kings of the western 
reserve. I was getting over a thousand dol- 
lars a year in their office. They didn’t want 
me to leave at all, but ‘my wife and I took 
a notion to be independent, to work for our- 
selves, and we bought this old farm. We had 
a chance to work for ourselves all right. The 
first year we worked from early in the morn- 
ing until 9 or 10 o’ciock at night, and then 
we tumbled into bed, too tired to think, to 
get up and do it over again. I worked in the 
field, taking out stumps and doing something 
as long as I could see, and then helped my 
wife to milk. We would get our supper 
along about 9 or 10 o’clock. At the end of 
the year we had not one single dollar, after 
paying our interest and taxes—not one dollar 
to show for our work. Do you wonder we 
were pretty discouraged? 

I met Mr Straight one day. He said: “Terry, 
things are not going very well in the office 
since you left. I wish you would come back. 
You are not doing much over on that farm 
that I can see. You are having a hard time. 
I will gladly give you $1200 a year if you 
will come back into our office.” It was a 
great temptation. Think what it meant. To 


I: American Agriculturist of a week ago was 


we were sitting under an apple tree in our 
dooryard one evening. It is there yet. Two 
men from town went by. One of them said 
to the other, “What is Terry going to do?” 
The other said, “If Terry sticks to it he will 
make something out of that old farm.” Just 
as quick as a flash, friends, I said, “Terry 
will stick to it.”” You see what condition we 
were in. I began to put all these matters 
together. I had been taught how to. In 
college I had been trained to study and think, 
of course, not to work with my hands. 

When I got onto the work at first I worked 
myself almost to death with my hands, and 
had no time to*think or study, but gradually 
old methods came around again and I began 
to think and study. I said, “Here, more hay 
to the acre, better hay, increased fertility by 
growing that clover, increased fertility by 
working that soil so much.” I didn’t know 
why, but there was the fact. ‘‘Now, isn’t it 
possible to put these matters together and 
so work them out as to build up the fertility 
of this farm and make it blossom like 
the rose?” 


Drainage Under Difficulties 


I began to work it out. What was the first 
step? I sold eight or nine cows to get a little 
money to start, thus cutting off practically 
our whole source of income. There was no 
other way I could get any money. We had 
to do some draining. A part of the land we 
could not do anything with until it was tile- 
drained. It took money to buy tile. I had 
to have a little help about the digging, 




















Yearling White Face Steers of This Class Are Worth Money 


move back to town and have $100 a month 
But I said, “No, Mr Straight; I can’t do it.” 
I don’t deserve Any credit for it, friends; but 
I wasn’t built that way. I can’t back out. 
When I undertake anything I have got to go 
through. ‘I would have been willing enough 
to leave that farm if I had made a success of 
it, after I made a success of it, as I thought 
then; but I wasn’t willing to give up, whipped, 
to acknowledge that I had undertaken that 
job and had to back out and go back to 
town to make a living. 

Some little incident sometimes will change 
the whole character of a man’s life. I remem- 
ber, when we were’ in very hard condition, 


en 


although I like to boast that I laid every tile 
on my farm with my own hands. I buried 
every one, and know it will stay there. They 
were all sound and hard and good. In all 
these years not one has ever failed, not one 
drain or tile. I worked day after day, in the 
rain, wet to the skin, because it had to be 
done. It was the foundation of our success. 
You can’t do much until you have the water 
out of the land. Then you have a chance to 
do something with tillage and manure saving 
and clover. But you throw away your efforts 
when you try to do this work on land that 
is in need of drainage. ; 

As fast as possible we fixed up this land. 






Of course, it took years. We hadn’t any 
money, and there were many things that had 
to be done, changing fields, getting out 
stumps, doing drainage; it all took time. I 
had my plans made and was working as fast 
as I could. Two things I did to keep life in 
our bodies until we got ready to make some 
money. One was to cut off every bit of timber 
on the farm. Our neighbors laughed at us 
and prophesied rain and al] that. There 
were two things in my mind. We had to 
have money to live on, and I managed to 
get quite a little of it in that way. In the 
next place we didn’t have much of a farm, 
and I wanted the land for tillage. We can 
buy wood of the neighbors today cheaper 
than we sold ours, so we never lost anything. 

Another way we got some money as we 
went along that helped us was raising forage 


crops. I did not attempt to put in crops that 
required much hand labor. I raised hun- 
garian, and everything I could to be fed to 
cows. In our dairying section, with feed 
often scarce in the fall, farmers often had 
more stock than they could winter We 
could pick up cows cheaply on credit and 
hold them. I could winter them for people, 
and the manure we used as a top-dressing, 
to make the clover grow. Starting with a 


little piece of land, we spread out more and 
more, and got more and more enriched, and 
more and more growing clover, and by and 
by we got all the cultivated land growing it. 
Then we were ready for business. 


Potatoes, Wheat and Clover 


I am afraid to tell you with your great 
big farms how large our farm was. We 
bought 125 acres. We sold off all but 55. 
That didn’t help us, for the man who bought 
it was so poor he didn’t pay us for over 30 
years. Then the land went up in price and 
he was able to sell it for a good price and 
we got our money. Fifty-five acres were 
selected, the best we could for our purpose. 
Twenty acres were so situated as to have no 
value. Thirty-five acres fairly good,,. 
tillable land, the best we could pick out. 

I began a system of rotation after we got 
the land ready for it of clover, potatoes and 
wheat. My idea was to have the clover 
gather fertility to grow potatoes and wheat. 


were 


I was going to make use of the tillage to 
help out all I could, and sold the potatoes 
and wheat and then had clover again, and 


so on around the circle. Sverybody said of 
course I would fail. I didn’t know but I would. 
It was the only chance and I had to take it. 

Of course, it took quite a while to get this 
thing going. The first three og four years 
didn’t amount to much. After six or eight 
years we were surprised at the result. We 
were getting more than we hoped for. Ina 
dozen years the whole country was surprised 
I remember when a reporter was sent from 
New York to see what we were-doing. We 
had visitors by the score from various states, 
it made such a stir. They couldn’t believe 
it was possible for a man to take land as 
poor as that and make it produce so well. 
We had some they could see that had not 
been touched. 

As I have told you, in 1] years we were 
cut of debt. After about 10 or 11 years we 
were laying up a thousand dollars a year 
above all living and running expenses from 
this land, raising potatoes and wheat. It 
doesn’t seem possible to you,.large farmers, 


but you can’t get around the facts. In 1883 
we laid up $1700 from the land. But this 
was a little extra. 

We wanted to build a new house. We had 


lived in the old shell long enough. We had. 

the money to pay cash down for the new 

house and to pay for the furniture that went 

into it. We paid $3500 cash down that fall 

for the house and furniture, and every dollar 
[To Page 52.] 





--<delayed matters. 


} e the 
it nee hot iT cietaer has helped the 
; About the. same may be said 
England. 
- following local reports from 
ers tell of conditions as they see 
; in their respective districts. A 
. comprehensive report telling of 
> and percentage condition by 
Bi given elsewhere in this 


About 80% of a normal acreage un- 
ene this year, owfng to high 
of seed and poor crop in 1912. 
ent condition of rey fair, put 
H., Spencer, 


injury from 
“hot, “dry weather. - Acreage 
* Siseiet was normal—[L. H. H., 


* Potato acreage was increased about 
'% this year. The reason for this 
was the good crop. of 1912. The stand 
is even and fairly clean.—jA. E. &., 
Rathbene, N Y. 
Barly potatoes were injured, but 
‘Yate planting © K. Acreage is fully 
uP to mormal.—A. L., Troy, Pa. 
About 95% of a normal acreage is 


tion @ue to rot lastyear. Conditions are 
‘good, although cold spring weather 
Plants now fairly 
* started, but the usual bug pest is on 
. hand—[c. W. B., Phelps, N Y. 
- Area under potatoes is fully up to 
-Mormal. The stand is poor, owing to 
Eb much cold weather.—[G. W. S., 
ohoeton, N Y¥. 

About 90% of normal acreage un- 
-dér potatoes this year. Stand is 
ie hem but usual damage from bugs. 

More attention is being ee to dairy- 
ane fin this section.—[W. 


and continued 


hard that it was almost impossible 

crop to grow. Stand is uneven. 

Area’ is. equal to that of 1912— 

; 1A. H. B., New Albany, Pe. 

‘a Maine Crop Ler 
._ Present condition of potato crop 
“good, but soil is very dry. Acreage 
bly a little larger than in 

.—f{I. C. M., Wilton, Me. 

“Potato crop-about two weeks iate, 
owing to dry weather. Acreage 

ut the same as usual.—D. Cc. W., 
infield, N H. 

h Late potatoes promise well. Plants 
‘around Plymouth exceptionally large. 
-Acreage oe off.—[C.,& B., Grat- 

ton Co, N H. 

Potato acreage fully up to normal. 
‘Condition of crop is fair, with lots 
~of skips reported. Planting was con- 
tinued until late as July 4.— 
$3, I A. Brooks, Me. 

Potatoes coming fine. No serious 

© by bugs. About 95% of a 

acreage under potatoes in 
\section,—[A. L. H., Bear Lake, 


Mantua, 


and hot weather 
om @ very poor showing. About 
} of a normal acreage planted, or 
bout the same as in 1912.—[G. E. 
Burr Oaks, Mich. 
‘Barly potatoes very poor. Late 
-€rop in good shape now. Drouth has 
“been broken by showers. Bugs quite 
‘plentiful, and effects of June freezes 
nt. Acreage decreased about 
frém that of 1912, owing to lower 
—[A. W|, ,Plymouth, Mich. 


Local Hay Crop Outlook 


“The accompanying paragraph re- 
ty on the local outlook for the hay 
‘Op are interesting as they tend to 
te the aereage and condi- 
figures given elsewhere in the 
These reports are meade by 
observers in the many hay pro- 
ing sections. 
Conditions in Central States 
Have got about 85% of 7 arreale 
, Of which there will be 15% tim- 
35% clover mixed, and 35% 
sver.—[H. H. D., Toledo, 0. 
will be. less than 75% of last 
crop. Late frosts followed by 
; weather has damaged the 
y of the hay crop, But few tim- 
‘Meadows are clean of weeds. The 
of mixed hay will be of good 
ity, but short growth. As to the 
i p acre, it is hard to estimate yet, 
2 ds running % ton up to 1% 
 Ashiand, O. 
Pastures are 
and dairymen are feeding their 
About 752 of a crop of hay. A 
ir amount.of clover and mixed 
n_last year.—[D, B. C,, Bian- 





“looks Mke an-average of one 

mp acre, ant fair, crop not as 
o as aie improved great- 
dh two or tar ee weeks.—[D. H. 


H., ; ar 
fe have a very good hay 
this section, mostly clover and « 
mixed. 


No-i timothy will be searce, - 
‘What alfalfa we have has been har- 
“vested in very good condition. 


Crop 
is larger than last season, I think, but 
the quality will not be as good, the 
old hay about all out of the country.— 
{M. 8. D,, Batavia, N Y¥. 

Hay is not quite an average, I think 
the average in the county will be about 
% of a ton p ccre.—{I, O. B., Chau= 
mont, N Y, 

Clover hay crop one of the largest 
€ver harvested, fully 50% larger than 
last year, Quality goud. Mixed hay 
25% larger crop than last year, and of 
fair quality, Timothy hay 40% less 
than tast year. Poor quality on ac- 
count of whitetop. Wheat and rye 
straw very heavy: Oats straw short: 
Straw crop will be as large as last 
year.—[P. E. G., Randolph Co, Ind, 

Hay 2-3 of a crop compared with 
1912. About one to 1%-tons to acre. 
Crops generally looking good.—{M, P. 
C., Lastic, Mich. ‘ 

Timothy 50%, mixed 100, clover 150: 
Quality poor, short clover overripe: 
Yield per acre light.—{[S. E, C., dack- 
son, Mich, 

The timothy hay will make % crop 
or % ton; clover one ton. Unless we 
have more rain prairie hay will only 
make about half what it made Jast 
year, little over half ton. So far the 
yield will be only about half what 
we had in 1912 to speak of the crop 
ss a whole.—[R. H. G. Co, Richards, 

0. 


Simple Devices Save Time 


If time is of value to anyone, it 
is to the farmer who makes a day of 
double length. However, I often 
wonder at the leaks of time that will 

















Handy for the Wagon 


be found on many farms through lack 
of convenience. On my farm every 
gate is self-closing. Each ome can 
be opened fn a few seconds. We use 
no bars that have to be lowered one 
by one. A gate cam be made like the 


Easily Made Gate 
diagram out of beards and a few 
nails, It is simple, durable and 
quickly opened and closed. The 
Posts are set out of line as in the 
diagram to allow epening wide, <An- 
other simple gate is te put in an old 
hayrake mines one wheel This 














Utilizing an Old HMasrake 
Should be so placed as to roll itself 
shut. A child ean operate it. All 
our small gates are held shut by a 
weighted chain. Another diagram 
shows how we arrange for the calves, 
Separate holes are cut. through the 
partition which allows each calf to 
stick its héad out into the pail or 
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te i 
Each Calf aap His Share 
box: This will insure each one get- 
ting . his full share. On-my wagon 


which is used for light farming f 
bolt a mower , weak in the center with 


koe oe ws ok 


‘in 


Dekgee tush ak eet te Dk 
resuits are obvious. 


Coen Puicpettd Aue Good 


[From Page 44.} 

of the state. In the éxtreme northern 
part of the Red river valley and in 
some of the far western districts, per- 
manent damage resulted, but relief 
came soon enough to insure a fair 
yield even in these districts and the 
state as a whole at this time prom- 
-ises very close to an average yield, 
The crop situation in Minnesota is 
very satisfactory, and if weather con- 
ditions hereafter are favorable, the 
state will get more than an average 
yield of wheat, 

The indicated crop of winter wheat, 
on the basis of the condition on July 
1, is about 490,000,000 bushels, and the 
indicated crop of spring wheat about 
230,000,000 bushels, making a total 
crop in ‘sight, on the basis of the sit- 
uation on July 1, of 720,000,000 bush- 
els. If the spring wheat condition now 
reposted should be maintained until 
harvest, however, as might easily be 
in view of the fact that the first week 
in July has brought ample rainfall 
over a large part of the territory, we 
might reasonably except a crop of 
250,000,000 bushels or more, so that it 
is reasonable to assume at this time 
that there is a prospect for a total 
wheat erop fully equal to the very 
large crop of last year. 

An Unsatisfactory Oats Orop 

The average condition of oats was 
reported at 75.8 against 87.3 on, June 
1 and 89.5 om July 1 last year. -With 
the single exception of 191°, the pres- 
ent condition is the lewest July. 1 
condition ever reported for this crop. 
American Agriculturist has pointed out 
consistently since the time for seed- 
ing oats began that the conditions 
under which the crop went into the 
ground were unfavorable and that 
unless the season was one that was 
abnormally good, only an _ inferior 
erop could be expected. This fore- 
cast has been borne out entirely in 
all of the states in which oats is a 
prominent crop and which are in- 
cluded in the se-called winter wheat 
belt, ‘In all cases the trouble is the 
Seme, lack of moisture in the sub- 
soil, hot and moderately dry .weather 
at time of germination and drying 
winds. whem the crop was starting. 
With this unfavorable combination 
of conditions, the oats crop in Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Missouri and Kansas 
ranges from a complete failure to a 
very shert crop, while in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky and Texas yields are less than 
normal 

Qn the basis of July condition, the 
present crop premises about 980,000,- 
000 bushels, or should present cond- 
tions be maintained until harvest, a 
crop of possibly 1,050,000,000 bushels. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of oais by states on July 1, 
and on June 1 of the present year: 


Condition of Oats by States 





Returns of our correspendents indi- 
eate that the acreage devoted to hay 
this year is about 1,000,000 acres less 
than bast year, and this in spite of the 
fact that om account of dreuth in Cali- 
fornia a very large area seeded for 
wheat has been cut for hay im that 
state. 

The month of June was unfavorable 
for grass through all ef the hay 
ducing states of the ceatral west. Fol- 
lowing the month of May, which was 
generally marked by decided defi- 
ciencies of rainfall, the month of 
June was equally deficient in moisture 
and, in addition, was marked by very 
high temperatures and im- some ex- 
treme cases by some of the highest. 
June temperatures ever known. Under 
such conditions, the growth of grass 
was short and there seems a shortage 
in hay in all of this territory except in 
Towa and Nebraska, where there was 
ample rainfall. The present condition 
of the crop is reported at 80.5, against 
89.6 last- month, and 88.5 last year. 

A Normal Potato Promise 


The acreage of potatoes is reported 
as slightly less than was harvested last 
year. The distribution is not equitable, 
there being considerable losses in area 
the western preducing districts, 
while Michigan shows some increase. 
The total acreage is r.ported at 3,633,- 
“= acres, against 3,693,000 harvested 


“The condition of the crop is eairty 


: a. Mige.% 
f t early crop & 
ial “from drouth dunn 
an Tm all other states the con 
ion ts reasonably satisfactory in dis. 
tricts ‘of large production and in thes, 
States the prospect for the late Crop j; 
better than that for the earlier Plant. 
ing. If~present conditions should be 
maintained until harvest, we would be 
warranted in expecting about 8 nor- 
mal potato crop, " 
The peemine Fo ego ieers the 
and condition of potatoes ; 
July 3 the condition figures for the b 
same date last year being given for 
com parison : 


Acreage and Condition of Potatoes 


— Conditi: 
Acres July 1 ~~ ly? 
1913 1913 19;9 


* oecccccens Z 95 


283. 000 
246,600 
172.000 


86 


{Ft 
: i 
576.000 + 
Total ....... 3,633,000 O44 


The following statement shows the 
condition of hay on July 1 as reporte; 
for 1993 and 1912: 


Acreage and Condition of Hay July 


; -~ Condition - 
Acres July& July 
1913 1913 1912 

- 3,900,000 94 

. 92 

9) 


’ 
i) 
8 


Total 48,650,000 


The following statement shows the 
condition of the crop as reported oi 
July 1 and on June 1 of this year: 


Condition of Apples 


July t June t 
1913 1913 


Mont ...°75 





The chances of successfully sec‘- 
ing clover alone in midsummer are 
much Better than they are with the 
usual methods of seeding it Im sprins 
according to experiments at the Pur- 
due station conducted by Prof A. | 
Wiancko. In‘cases where the sprin: 
seeding of clover has failed, this w:!! 
prove a great help to the farmer 45 
it ig possible to get a good stand aft: 
the graim crep is removed. For the 
last three seasons at the experimen 
Station they have made a separate 
sowing of clover every three or four 
weeks from April to September 
determine at which time they cou! 
get a better stand. Weather conii- 
tions had a great deal to do with ii. 
but the seedings made in midsummer 
were invariably more satisfactory 
than those made eartier or late: 
There was less trouble with beatin: 
rains and alse with weeds. 

In general the experiments have 
shown that seedings made in July ©: 
early August are most likely to su 
ceed. Wheat or oats stubble should 
be thoroughly double disked or har- 
rowed as soon as possible after har- 
ve : when the ground is moist enough 
to work. This will destroy the weeds 
and hold the moisture. The clove'- 
seed should be put in at the first 
favorable opportunity, when th: 
soil is moist, preferably -just after 2 
rain rather than before one, becaus: 
this avoids the crusting of: the sur- 
face. The seeds may be broadcaste:! 
and tater harrowed in or it may be 
drilled with a regular clover and 3 
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Under the auspices of the western 
New York milk goat breeders’ asso- 
ciation, 2 milk goat show will be held 
September 15-27... An. effort will be 
made to make this a very important 
enterprise. First and second prizes 
are offered on the following breeds: 
ciainee, Toggenburg, Schwartzenberg- 
Guggisberger, Maltese, native Ameri- 
cans, grades and any other breed not 
mentioned. There are also a dairy 
sweepstake prize, and prizes for 
ériving class. According to the qual- 
jfications, any animal having more 
than 50% of pure blood in its veins 
will be classed asa thoroughbred. 

The association having the show in 
eharge will receive, feed, water, care 
for and recrate the’ goats entered, re- 
turning the same to the shipper if 
unable to attend. Owners need not 
accompany the goats, as the goats 
will receive the best of care from ex- 
pert attendants: Parties desiring to 
sell their goats should state the price 
on the entry blank. In case of sale, 
10% of the purchase price will be de- 
aucted as commission and the bal- 
ance mailed by check to the owner. 

Fresh milking goats entered in the 
gairy class will be milked twice daily 
by an expert goatherd, the milk 
weighed, suitably kept and tested and 
the results recorded and laid before 
ihe committee at the end of the con- 
test, Who will then announce the win- 
ners. All goats in milk will be milked 
at suitable times and the milk thus 
realized will be used in public demon- 
strating and lecturing on the value of 
this kind of milk for infant and in- 
valid use. 


class, 





Serum the Hope of the Hog Raiser 
[From Page 43.] 





same time the proper dose of hyper- 
immune serum into the other ham. 
The result of this is that the hog is 
first given a mild form of cholera. 
Then the virus being introduced 
counteracts the effect of the disease 
and renders the hog immune for life. 
The result is the same or similar, at 
any rate, to that secured in vacci- 
nating the human. All of this work 
must be done by a competent veter- 
inarian, or, at any rate, a@ man who 
has been especially. trained. The 
serum must be first class, all recep- 
tacles in which it is placed must be 
thoroughly sterilized, and the work 
must be done after the most ap- 
proved plan. 

If everything is right it is believed 
that cholera cannot only be held in 
check, but can be absolutely stamped 
out in a given community. It is fur- 
ther believed.that if this plan is 
adopted by the federal government 
and by the states that it will be pos- 
sible to take up one section after 
another and absolutely stamp out 
hog cholera, making its return to 
that particular locality impossible. 
All of this requires co-operation with 
the federal government, with the 
State government, with various lo- 
calities and with those who are best 
informed upon the subject. 


The states in which losses from 
hog cholera are the greatest are 
Jowa, Illinois, Nebraska and Mis- 
souri. Of course, other states have 
suffered large losses... Ohio lost mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of hogs dur- 
ing the last two seasons, and even 


laraway California reports a loss of 


over $1,000,000, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
Minnesota and Dakota suffer from 
hog cholera. All of these states and 


other now have serum plants operated 
either by the experiment station or 
agricultural college or by the live stock 
commission of the state. 

It almost every locality the serum 

treatment has not given complete sat- 
isfaction. Many farmers are opposed to 
it on general principles, feeling that 
tt is a new-fangled idea instituted to 
five veterinarians and public § offi- 
icals graft. Consequently, it has 
not been accorded a fair test. On 
the other hand, the attempt of ig- 
norant veterinarians and of others 
not fully informed as to how to han- 
dle the serum has sometimes result- 
ed in the actual infection of. hogs 
which before treatment were free 
from disease of «ny kind. 
_ This state. of affairs-is discourag- 
ing and has undoubtedly discredited 
the serum treatment in many locali- 
ties. The fact remains, however, 
that properly ddministered the hog 
cholera serum will greatly lessen the 
ravages of cholera, 85% of the ani- 
mals frequently being saved. It will 
require a long campaign of educa- 
tion to convince farmers that the 
hog cholera serum will be of any 
large value. However, when a great 
state like Iowa appropriated, as it did 
recently, $35,000 -for hog cholera 
Serum it is pretty good evidence that 
the remedy has. “merits. 

Wherever this serum has been 


osition park,» Rochester,.N -Y,. 





own light if they do not co-op- 

erate with the proper authorities and 
determine from their own experience 
whether or not this serum treatment 
is really worth while. Scientific live 
stock men, veterinarians and those 
most capable in judging are con- 
vinced that through the serum the 
farmers can find relief and through 
it alone. 

Probably this method has_ been 
discredited to a large extent by the 
use of the single treatment, as it is 
called. This consists in injecting 
serum only. Immunity, if it is se- 
cured at all, lasts at the outside only 
90 days. The use of the double or 
simultaneous treatment will result in 
immunity for life, and possibly also 
to a certain extent in the immunity 
of the progeny. All of these mat. 
ters should be carefully looked up, 
carefully studied, for the immense 
loss from chglera is too large and 
too serious to be endured if there is 
any possible way of preventing it. 
Farmers where hog cholera is pres- 
ent, or where it has been present, 
should get in touch with the state 
live stock commissions, with the ag- 
ricultural college and experiment sta- 
tion and with the bureau of animal 
industry at Washington. 


Bien 
> 





Capes—D, H. V., Pennsylvania, asks 
for a remédy for gapes in his chicks 
and young turkeys. First, remove all 
healthy birds from the infected to 
healthy, clean quarters which can be 
frequently disinfected with sulpho- 
napthol or similar disinfectant, and 
put 3 drams of salicylate of soda in 
each quart of drinking water, The af- 
fected should be treated by attempt- 
ing to remove the gape worms from 
the windpipe with a loop of horsehair 
(from tail). Keep them closely con- 
find and their quarters thoroughly 
disinfected, and do not put healthy 
birds in these quarters for a year, and 
better two years. The soil of the runs 
should be disinfected with quicklime, 
and the coops thoroughly scrubbed 
with a disinfectant and coated with 
lime whitewash. If infection is pretty 
general in the flock it will not an easy 
n:atter to get rid of it, bear in mind, 
however, that isolation and disinfec- 
tion are the two main points not to be 
lost sight of, 


Skin Eruption—W. E. of West Vir- 
ginia, has a horse that develops swell- 
ings on shoulders under the collar; 
these are small pimple-like swellings 
and eventually break and discharge, 
heal up and disappear. This is caused 
by an unhealthy condition of the 
blood probably. I would suggest that 
he be given a tablespoonful of Fow- 
ler’s solution of arsenic in feed morn- 
ing and night for 10 days at a time, 
feeding liberally with bran to keep the 
bowels free, Repeat the treatments 
as often as desired. Should these erup- 
tions appear elsewhere on the body 
apply a solution of potassium sulphide 
1 ounce to the pint of water. 

~ 


FOUND A WAY 
To Be Ciear of Coffee Troubles 











“Husband and myself both had the 
coffee habit, and finally his stomach 
and kidneys got in such a bad ‘condi- 
tion that he was compelled to give 
up” a good position that he had held 
for years. He was too sick to work. 
His skin was yellow, and there didn’t 
seem to be an organ in his body that 
Was not affected, 

“T told him I felt sure his sickness 
was due to coffee and after some 
discussion he decided to give it up. 

“It was a struggle, because of the 
powerful habit. One day we heard 
about Postum and concluded to try 
it and then it was easy to leave off 
coffee. 

“His fearful headaches grew less 
frequent, his complexion began to 
clear, kidneys grew better until at 
last he was a new man altogether, as 
a result of leaving off coffee and 
taking up Postum. Then I began to 
drink it too. 

“Although TI was never as bad off 
as my husband, I was always very 
nervous gnd never at any time very 
strong, only weighing 95 lbs. before I 
began to use Postum. Now I weigh 
115 lbs. and can do as much work 
as anyone my size, I think.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. Write for booklet, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms. 

Regular Postum (must be boiled). 

Instant Postum doesn’t require 
boiling, but is prepared instantly by 
stirring a level teaspvonful in an or- 
dinary cup of hot water, which 
makes it right for most persons. 

A big cup requires more and some 
people who like strong things put in 
a heaping spoonful and temper it 
with a large supply of cream. 

Experiment until you know the 
amount that pleases your palate and 
have it served that way in the future. 

“There’s a Reason’ for Postum. 





























Coral Builders and the Bell System 


- In the depths of tropical ~ changes, was carried forward 


seas the coral polyps are at 


work. They are nourished 
by the ocean, and they grow 
and multiply because they 


cannot help it. 


Finally a coral island 
emerges from the ocean. It 
collects sand and seeds, ue 
it becomes a fit home for 
birds, beasts and men. 


In the same way the tele- 
phone system has grown, 


gradually at first, but steadily 
and irresistibly. 


It could not 


stop growing. To stop 


would mean disaster. 


The Bell System, starting 


with a few scattered ex- 


by an increasing public 
demand. 


Each new connection dis- 
closed a need for other new 
connections, and millions of 
dollars had to be poured 
into the business to provide 
the 7,500,000 telephones now 
connected. 


And the end is not yet, for 
the growth of the Bell System 
is still irresistible, because 
the needs of the people will 
not be satisfied except by 
universal communication. 
The system is large because 
the country is large. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 












Get Latest Factory Prices On 
F OWARDS STEEL SHINGLES 


Cheaper than wood, f: 
much easier to put on, BS 
4 times as serviceable 
—can’t rust, rot, leak 
nor burn — $10.000 In- 
demnity Bond against 
lightning loss — come 
in sheets of 100 shin- 





Ay 


easy’ to put on—just nail them on old roof or 
sheathing. We use the famous Tightcote 
Process and patent Interlocking Device. Made 
by biggest sheet metal makers in the world. 

Sold direct from factory, freight prepaid. Send 
postal for catalog 762 and get our surprisingly low 







price, by return mail. Give size of roof if possible, 


The Edwards Mig. Co., 712-762 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0. 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World. 


















gles or more. “Dead = 








ALFALFA 


AMERICAN NORTHERN GROWN 
Guaranteed to be 99% pure and free from dodder. 


Write for sample on which we invite you to get 


Government tests, Wedo not handle Turkestan 
“Dwarf Alfalfa” or cheap inferior European seed. 


We refuse to handle anything but the very best. 
Experiment Stations agree that American Seed ex- 
celg all other. Our seed should produce hay at $60 
per acre annually. Write for catalog and folder 
information that you 


which contains valuable 
should know about. We are sure it will interest you, 


GRAIN AND GRASS SEED 


Northern grown and of strongest vitality. We 
handie export grade only and can furnish grass 
mixture suitable for any soils. Write for catalog. 


Mechanicsburg, O- 


Hardy Seed Wheat 


most prolific wheat soilin the world — 
the fertile valleys of Lancas 





Graded Seeds Mean Bigger ©: 
You can ensily grow 80 to 40 bushels 


ny varieties, smooth and 

all big, heavy yielders. 

wonderful vitality. 

Valuable Wheat Catalog—Free. I sell 

direct from farm to you. No middle- 

man's profits, back and ail 
pes paid if not satiated. 


ce 
They possess 





Save °50°300 





I absolutely guarantee to save you $50to 





$300 Gallo asoli gine. Made 
sizes from 13-4 h. oleh. Pp. My — 6 es Spee 
—without an equal on the market—eells for 
the next 60 days only! Buy now! Same size 
to $300 through your dealer. Think of it! Over 30, 
Trial ‘Ofer’ Tanke peo--and all giving « 
Get My Catalog and Low Direct Prices 


ite me before you buy any 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY, 
845 Galloway Station, Waterlos, lows 





Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 


temperature Winter or sum le 


mer at Small Cost 






| 
ay 





Stee 


Save 


Save draft —save copageet 
Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 
Electric Wheel Co., 2 Elim 








GINSENG 


1fS CULTIVATION, HARVESTING, 
ING, AND MARKET VALUE. By M. G, KAT 
It discusses in a practical way how to 
either seed or roots, soil, climate and tion, 





reparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, 
a etacial propagation, manures, enemies, selection 
for market and for improvement, preparation for 
sale, and the profits that may expected. 
edition. Revised and enia Profusely 
trated, 527 imches. ClOthic..eccrceresesenenssseee 


@RANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg. 315 4th Ave. New Xork 











remitting, inform us at once. 


Gin Hema Wo cack of ont, wutnetivers as Bnd it in- 
to our. su re as n- 
% at ation. If you do not 

age ter expiration, please 


* IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 

old as well as their new address. 

ADVERTISING RKATES—Fifty cents per agate line 
€14 lines to the inch) each inseriton. 

sone ani xrae— With each subscriber to 

P . Agriculturist we. poaties aconien, Ro 

a - 


do not ing differences 
subscribers and responsible ays ha 

this written ain 
made to the punitaters within one week from 
with proof 


advertisement appeered, the 
: Drove that in writing to the oo 


ar adv, In tire etd reliable American Agri- 
Alwags address our NEW YORK City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
New YORK CHICAGO 
a fourth Avenue Peoples. Gas Bullding 
; GHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 


ier of Chicago for Central West 

of for the South. 
: : of @pringfteld for the 
fotel@iroulatio. - - - - - 
Week aatins July 19, 1913 


erates 


488,900 











manager, Sworn 
twenty -seventh ay of June, 
natene public: (Seal) 


Peli Pate Nedeonce Abating 


; Bach year sees new fairs adopting 
theme pass” rule. At its June meet- 





of the association.” Thus clerks, 

and members of committees, 

as well as a host of hangers-on, will 
chances for petty graft cut 

All employees will be num- 

| will have to wear their 
conspicuously, and 

be 


| certainly a progressive move. 

with the plan adopted in 

Ohio state fair, one of 

fairs east of the Missis- 

on the continent. Con- 

radttines that. attendance 

t off, the crowés increased 

the aseuetation secured larger 
ns.of money with a larger surplus 
» previously. This principle of 
for what one gets as well as 

i what one pays for its a cor- 
-one. Those people who seek to 
'25-cent or a 50-cent admission 
pretty small potatoes and few 
hith Hf they know that every- 
must stand on the same footing 
_belp them sprout) a little self- 

+. Strange as it may seem, the 
who seek to get in free 


the. 


more fair associations, thereforé, to 
adopt the no pass rule the better for 
the community and the nation. Some- 
thing for nothing is an unhealthy 
basis for any individual and any na- 
tion. The sooner it is destroyed the 
better. 





The controlling of the Mississippi 
river is not a problem of the seven 
states through which it 
flows. Forty-one per 
cent of che entire area 
of the. United States is 
in the Mississippi territory. It is a 
great big problem for those people in 
that section to fight. They are fight- 
ing it hard, but it is a case of where 
co-operation is needed on the part 
of.the whole United States. It is es+ 
timated that $60,000,000 is ample t@ 
control the overflow of this river for 
all time to come, The Mississippi 
river levee association is asking that 
the federal government aid in this 
proposition, and we believe this 
should be. done, because the water 
that falls from a great many other 
states flows into the Mississippi and 
greatly damages the states in the 
Mississippi valley. Those who do not 
live in that valley cannot appreciate 
the situation. If all the people could 
live there just one time during an 
overflow it would not require any ef« 
fort to get the necessary aid from 
the federal government and other 
sources to fix this river in such way 
that overflows would be prevented 
for all time to come. We believe this 
is’ well worth the attention of all the 
people in the United States, and we 
sincerely trust that all are going to 
use every bit of influence they may 
have to help-bring about aid for con- 
trolling this monster, 


A National 
Problem 





“The wealth of Chili 
nitrate fields.” 


is all in the 
So said Senor Ossio of 
Chili on his recent 
Nitrate Bought visit to New York. 
or Homemade His own interests in 

“Chili saltpeter” and 
other salts; valued at nearly a Dillion 
dollars, have suggested his sobriquet, 
“the nitrate king.” Thousands of 
tons-of nitrates are shipped from 
Chili annually for use as fertilizers 
For quick action they are unexcelled, 
But they are expensive, especially 
when compared with farm means of 
producing nitrates. Only in exceps 
tional cases can they be used econom- 
ically in preference to the various 
legumes—alfalfa, clover, vetch, cow- 
peas, soy beans, etc—~in supplying thé 
néeds of soils. and crops. Much of the 
money now spent by farmers for ni- 
trates could be saved for other uses 
if these legumes were grown for 
green manures and for stock feeding 
on the farm. By merely . growing 
them the supplies of nitrogen and 
humus in the soil are increased 
through the roots left to @ecay when 
plowed under; by feeding the fodder 


. either green or as hay to farm ani- 


mals practically ali the.nitrogen and 
humus can be returned to the soil in 
the form ef manure; and by using the 
quick growing ones as cover or catch 
erops to. be plowed under large quan- 
tities of soluble salts may be saved for 
later use-in the soil, in addition to the 
nitrogen. and humus produced by the 
plants. Such nitregen is manufac- 
tured by the plants frem the air. It 
costs nothing except the price of the 
seed, the rent of the land and the 
small amount of labor involved in 
growing the crops, some of which, nos 
tably alfalfa, have very high value as 
feed. The more such crops are grown 
the less need to. buy nitrates and thus 
swell the money bags of Senor Ossio. 
Just as the wealth of Chili may be in 
the nitrate fields so the wealth of 
America may be in the legume fields, 


The American commission which 
has been studying .agricultural co- 
. “ operation and farm 
Farm. Finance finance in Hurepeé, 
Commission England and Ireland 
returns to the United 

States this month. It will be remem-~ 
bered that congress appropriated $25,- 
000 for this investigation, to be con- 
ducted by five mén appointed by 
President Wilson, Volunteer dele- 
gates from a number of states swelled 
the total body to about 100 in num- 
ber, fairly representative of our 
whole country. These commissioners 
were cordially and officially received 





DE ER Oe EET ERS I a A er —— 


in Italy, France, Bngland and Ire- 
land. Their failure to receive official 
recognition from the American am- 
bassador at Berlin was an unpleasant 
incident. ‘However, it did not inter- 
fere with the work of the body in 
Germany. The work of the commis- 
sion was greatly lightened by the fact 
that reports issued by the interna- 
tional institute of agriculture, and by 
the various governments and co-opera- 
tive societies, during the past year or 
two, constitute a complete record 
available to all students-of the sub- 
ject. The greatest benefit that will 
accrue to the United States from this 
commission will be threefold: 1. The 
commissioners having come in per- 
sonal touch with the actual operation 
of farm finance and of associated ef- 
forts among European farmers, will 
be able to discuss the matter intelli- 
gently in their respective states, 2. 
The commission's official report will 
be helpful to congress and to state 
legislatures. 3, These two things to- 
gether will serve to still further direct 
public attention to the whole subject, 
It is the one most important reform 
which confronts Ameérican agriculture, 
but a practical solution of it will be 
worked out eventually in each of our 
states, provided farmers and their or- 
ganizations study and agitate the sub- 
ject preliminary to wise action. 


The Jewish Society Plan 


Several Jewish societies located in 
Connecticut and Néw York have 
adopted a system of co-operative ag- 
ricultural credit,“ similar to those 
which have been in operation in sev- 
eral of the Buropean countries for a 
number of years. Under this plan, 
the members of a co-operative credit 
association may obtain money when 
needed for farm work without need- 
less delay and without unnecessary 
expense of commissions or bonuses. 
The money is loaned at a regular rate 
of interest, usually 8%, but a part of 
this interest is turned back to him in 
commission, as the borrower shares 
in the net profits of the credit as- 
sociation, 

This plan seems to be working to 
the entire satisfaction of all interest- 
ed members. The business of a farm- 
er member is placed on a more equal 
footing with manufacturing and com- 
mercial enterprises, and many men 
of small capital are enabled to en- 
gage in farming who could not secure 
a sufficient amount of funds were it 
not for co-operation. Political par- 
ties, bankers and capitalists have 
been agitating this question more or 
less, but it has remained for these 
Jewish capitalists to put the plan. on 
an actual working basis, and their 
success has proved the wisdom of co- 
operation. It remains to be seen what 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Louisiana 
and Texas will do under their new 
laws which provide for farm finance. 








Timberland Taxation 


The Pennsylvania legislature has 
recently passed three timberland taxa- 
tion bills. They were prepared by 
committees of the state forestry and 
the state conservation associations. 
The principle on which they are based 
is a light tax on the land and a per- 
centage tax on the yield of timber. 
They are also in harmony with the 
recommendation in Governor Tener’s 
message to the legislature last Jan- 
uary. 

This message was to the effect that 
experience in older countries shows 
that well developed and «maintained 
forests are never-failing sources of 
revenue and an asset of increasing 
value; that they aid in the preserva- 
tion of game, fish and especially of in- 
sectivorous birds; that wooded moun- 
tains conserve water for streams; and 
that large areas of forest augment 
health. The governor urged that 
plans be devised to impose reasona- 
ble annual taxes on timberland with a 
deferred tax om the timber “to be as- 
sessed and paid when the timber is 
taken therefrom, in order to prevent 
the constant cutting of growing tim- 
bers by private owners who claim 
they cannot afford te conserve it;” 


that is, under the former system of- 


Aaxation. 


In the passage of these bills Penn-. 


wes 


syivenia: has ‘again vindicated ner # 
Tight to stand in the front ran, 
among states and cowufitries whic, ” 
pursue advanced and intelligent meth. — 
ods for encouraging forestry under 
Private as well as state <ontrol, 
Friends of forestry. everywhere a;, 
outspoken in their appreciation of this 
actioa both with respect to the xe 
stone state, and, through example, 
American forestry in general. T be 
Pennsylvania forestry, the Pennsyly,. 
nia conservation and the America 
forestry associations recently unit, d 
in a letter addressed to the members 
of the house and the Senate comm, nd- 
ing the legislature for its far-sightee. 
néss. Under the new laws it will be 
strange if owners of lands suitable 
only for forestry purposes, and lands 
hitherto desolated, do not abandon 
their former practices, take heart anq 
foster the growth of timber on their 
properties. 


Beautv of Trees and Birds 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 





The tree or plant growth in a city 
or town always makes more or less of 
an impression for good or bad. The 
surrounding country and topography 
and the architecturial effects may be 
well nigh perfect, but a lack of trees 
and shrubbery will mar the scene 
more than words can express. West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, is one of the 
many towns that is exceedingly beau- 
tiful, because of its wealth of trees, 
A local commission looks after these 
wards with special care, and the little 
city is not only more attractive to the 
eye but also far more attractive and 
habitable during the greater part of 
the year. Dr J. T. Rothrock, ex-com- 
missioner of forestry, is a native of 
West Chester and his work and teach- 
ings are self-evident. Large flocks of 
purple martins are regular. visitants 
and breeders -at Hamburg, Berks 
county. Strange as it may seem, 
they will occupy, nest and rear their 
progeny in common soap boxes, under 
awnings, in front of business places, 
where is an almost ‘uninterrupted 
stream of people and commercial! ac- 
tivity. Fancy bird houses erected by 
bird lovers in various parks of the 
borough had no attractions whatever 
for these beautiful but noisy birds, 
William H. Grim, a fruit grower re- 
siding near Hamburg, has a colony of 
fully 300 martins, and he regards 
their services as almost invaluable. 
Other species of birds also nest on his 
fruit trees in large numbers, and 
these receive the greatest possible 
amount of protection. He tolerates 
no cats on the premises. Many of the 
birds are remarkably tame as a re- 
sult, Wealthy city residents are de- 
voting more attention to farm prop- 
erties when seeking real estate invest- 
ments. They are becoming more gen- 
érally recognized as safe and sane 
ventures, and tess likely to “take 
wings and fly away” than many of the 
much exploited stecks and bonds. 
Farm experts who can supply both 
theoretical. and practical knowledge as 
to these farm properties in eastern 
Pennsylvania could serve.a large con- 
stituency and also earn a fair living 
for themselves. Where confidence is 
established, the werk would be mu- 
tually profitable. 





My Baskets last year cost 15 cents 
and barrels 32; and the freight was 10 
cents on baskets and 22 cents fot 
barrels; and the cartage was 6 cents 
on barrels and 5 on baskets, I had 
good results in selling, but the dif- 
ference in transportation nearly bal- 
anced off the advantage in sellins 
price.—[BEdward Van Alstyne, Colum- 
bia County, N Y. 


In Marketing Farm Produce, repu- 
tation and attractiveness count (‘or 
most. Several years ago I contracted 
my tomato crop with a@ local cann:'. 
A lady bought a basket ct tomatoes 
from me and the fruit was so satis- & 
factory that she took a basket cach | 
week as long as the crop lasted. S)" 
told her friends and I was soon a))'¢ 
to sell over 100 baskete a week (° 
private customers, The fruit w45 
graded carefully and packed attra:t- 
ively and I had no difficulty tn max-* 
ing sales.—[J. G. Vaughn, Kent: 
County, Md, » 














































to each subscriber of an Agricul- 
Pits pecking, protection and help of Orange Judd 
turist Ts nstional organization, large resources end 
c rs’ experience. Each subscriber is entitled to 
1S oa through this department of American Agri- 


receive, n request, answers to questions about 
eal eters. nancial advice, or other helps in 
vrmmercial affairs. 


Subscriber’s Sharp Practice 


Recently one of our subscribers 
complained that he had shipped 
several lots of poultry to one of our 
Farmers’ Exchange advertisers, and 
pecause the advertiser had promptly 
paid for the poultry each time, our 
subscriber finally shipped him, after 
some correspondence, a let of pota- 
toes, but claimed he hadn’t been able 
to secure his pay for the potatoes, 
and couldn't even get our advertiser 
to answer his letters. 

When we came to investigate the 
matter we found that this “adver- 
tiser’” had first bought poultry from 
our complaining subscriber in answer 
to our subscriber’s advertisement 
offering poultry for sale. In fact, 
this “advertiser” had commenced 
to buy the poultry from our sub- 
scriber several. months before he, 
himself, had ever ‘advertised; so the 
shoe was on the other foot. 

We also found the reason the po- 
tatoes were not paid for was because 
they were bad, and part of them were 
frozen. 

We found the subscriber who had 
made the complaint had admitted in 
a letter to our advertiser that there 
was something the matter with the 
potatoes, and had offered to make a 
reduction ef several dollars from the 
price originally asked. 

Nevertheless, although our sub- 
scriber had tried to make us believe 
he had shipped the potatoes in an- 
swer to an advertisement, while in 
reality he, himself, had been offer- 
ing poultry and potatoes for sale, 
we were able to make the buyer of 
the potatoes pay for the small por- 
tion of the potatoes that were good, 
so that as a result of our good offices 
both buyer and seller were brought 
together and made immediately satis- 
fied. The btyer’s refusal to answer 
any letters and to pay for any of the 
potatoes, was because he was so pro- 
voked at the poor quality of the po- 
tatoes sent and from the frozen con- 
dition in which they reached him. 

Our subscriber never excused him- 
self for trying to deceive Us, and for 
trying to sell potatoes that were not 
good. As a matter of fact, both sell- 
er and buyer had long been subscri- 
bers of ours, yet it took our service 
bureau to show them it doesn’t pay 
to be too sharp in business. - 
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Next National Grange Meetting 








The local committee in charge of 
arrangements and program for the 
hext national grange meeting to be 
held at Manchester, N H, in Novem- 
ber, has just made a preliminary an- 
nouncement, The following is the 
tentative program: 


Tuesday, Nov 11—Bvening session only at which 
official welcome Will be extended by the governor of 
New Hampshire,-mayor of the city, congressmen and 
a past master of the etate grange. 

Wednesday, Noy 12—Business sessions morning and 
afternoon and a public meeting in the evening which 
will be addressed by See Houston of Washington, the 
national master and others. 

Thursday, Noy 13—Business session in the morning, 
conferring of thé fifth and sixth degrees on New 
Hampshire patrons in the afternoon and seventh 
degree in the evening 
Friday, Nov 14—Business session in the mofhings 
conferring the fifth and sixth @egrees on New Hamp- 
sire patrong in the afternoon and the seventh de- 
sree in the evening 


Saturday, Nov 15—Business session in the morning 
and in the afternoon a trip to Concord as guests of 
the state and the city of Concord. Round, Table ses- 
sion in the evening. 

: nday, Nov 16—Special services at churches in 
pr vega and the annual service in the 

oon. 


Monday, Nov 17—Business seésion In the morning 
and evening and iu the afternoon visit to the manu- 
ng industries of the city. 
ay, Nov 18—Business sessions mofning and 
affenoon and in the evening the Grange will be the 
——” the chamber of commeres at @inner and the 
Wednesday, Nov 19—Business sessions in the morn- 
ing and afternoon and the afnwal miseting of the 
Priests of Dem in the evening. 
Thursday, Noy 20—Business session in the morning 
na erening and in the afternoon there will be trip 
Whipple farm, New Boston. 
day, Nov 21—Business sessions and final work 


the grange. 
Saturday, Novy 22—All ‘day tip through New 
At Laconia 


Hampeh i 
i gies of “lap poor “of tre wt Durham as 
oy BSE lege, at Fortemouth ama navy yard 
The chamber of commerce of Man- 
chester has entered into-a contract 
With the national grange to guarantee 
hotel rates so that there shall be no 
*xtortion. The Manchester hotel will 
be headquarters. The committee an- 





bunces that all. who attend will have 


ACO! 


t Ca a the 
grange meeting. Halls have 





~ national 
been secured for the several state del- 


egations from New England and oth- 
er nearby states. At these headquar- 
ters New Hampshire grange deputies 
and representatives of the chamber 
of commerce will be stationed to as- 
sist visitors in every way. A posta! 
substation, telegraph and telephone 
offices will be established at conven- 
tion hall, Special trains will be run 
both on steam and electric lines to 
nearby towns to accommodate those 
who may not have to stay in Man- 
chester, after each evening session. 
It is expected that over 2000 New 
Hampshire patrons will take the sev- 
enth degree and if this be the case 
the total number to take that degree 
will not fall below 4000. | 


Poultry Suggestions 


MRS G. W. BANTELL 








Nearly every one can keep hens, 
but can every man make the hens 
keep him? Hens do not pay unless 
they are given suitable care. 

Poultry likes fresh straw now and 
then just as well as the cow likes to 
be well bedded. , 

Yarded hens should be given the 
lawn clippings. The daily ration is 
not complete without animal food in 
some form.«Skim milk fed separately 
or with the mash furnishes a partial 
substitute for the meat ration. 

Keeping too many breeds is a poor 
way to succeed. One or two breeds 
given the best of care is best. 

A poultryman too careless to keep 
the henhouse free from vermin does 
not deserve to succeed, 

Poultry should be kept off feed 24 
hours before being killed and dressed 
for market. 

Have some way of telling the oldest 
eggs and keep them sold. 

Be sure to provide some shade in 
the runs, or some of the chicks will 
not feather. 

Chicks that have been drowned in 
watering tanks that someone forgot 
to empty would make a good-sized 
flock. 

Hens are not lazy by nature. They 
will surprise anyone in what they can 
do if given the right chance. 

Tt costs no more to feed a hen that 
lays 150 eggs a year than one that 
lays 60. 

If one does not like his breed he 
should change as soon as he can, for 
he will never be succéssful. with a 
breed he does not like. He should 
do plenty of good thinking before 
he makes the change, as it is expen- 
sive, not only in money expended, but 
in experience already gained with the 
breed kept. He should give the flock 
he has a square deal and be sure that 
the fault Hes with them and not that 
he just wants to change. 





Twenty-two years ago, while visiting 
city cousins, IT was impressed by some 
remarks made by the father of some 
of my friends. He said that the great 
majority of city people were making 
a mistake in their unqualified insist- 
ence ih demanding western beef. That 
the time must come where the eastern 
farmers would stop producing well 
fattened native beef because of mar- 
ket patrons’ refusal to buy it, thus 
fercing market men to refuse to han- 
dle it. By the time the eastern farm- 
er should be well out of the business 
of beef production the western cattle 
supply would be insufficient to satisfy 
the needs of the coming increase of 
population. He further said that the 
time would come when good meat 
would be almost unobtainable at any 
price. That time came and who was 
most to blame? Certainly not the 
eastern farmer so much as the people 
who scorned his best products. 

Thirty-five years ago most self-re- 
specting farmers would have been 
ashamed to market an animal not in 
good flesh. Shortly after that time a 
farmer's profits began to decrease ac- 
cording to the amount of grain fed 
for the purpose of fattening an ani- 
mal. Dealers in eastern live stock 
were also forced to the conclusion 
that their business which had become 
a declining proposition had reached a 
permanently depreciated basis where 
it must remain until a future change 
in events should reverse conditions of 
supply and demand. 

Sometime between '70 and ’80 @ 
farmer was offered $140 for a yoke of 
oxen. He wanted them to be fatter go 
he did not sell them at that time, but 
fed them liberally with grain, then 
sold them to a speculator for only 
$140, taking a note for the amount. 
The market kept dropping, the specu- 
lator was compelled to make an as- 
signment and the farmer realized for 
his oxen two pounds of beef, $15 in 
cash, and a renewal note bearing date 
of 1882 which I inherited. It is worth 
less than the paper without the sig- 
nature, but was kept as a reminder 
of a big mistake. 

One drover who did not wait to be 
overwhelmed by the declining values 
said, “I made 25 cents on my last 
drove of sheep, and I thought I should 


probably lose 25 cents on the next 
one if I kept on in the business.” He 
stopped short, settled on his farm, 


sold the sheep with which he had his 
farm stocked, and spent the remainder 
of his life dairying; for sheep were at 
that time losing prestige in favor of 


dairy cows, while mutton and wool as 
well aS beef were weakening in mar- 
ket value, 


Naturally the quality of native beef 
gradually sank to the “bandbox”’ level 
except for such cows as were intended 
for milk or butter producers but 


[To Page 52.] 











You can make 6 with this mill, nt 
Produce more homber at expense than ony 
mill mate. -Fall power of sterm ~ to 
saw. Simple, compact eng i tree 
will tell you ali about i. If interested in oe 
machinery, it will pay you to send for it today. 

WM. BARTLEY & SONS, Dept. B, Bartley, W. 9. 4 
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Littie draft, tre- 
mendous power. 
The machine that makes competh 
torstrembie. Eli catalogue 















All sizes. We have had 
$6 years’ experience and 











can save you money. i it 
Also Steam and Gaso- : 
line Engines, Boilers, 
Sawmills, ete. 

CATALOGHE FREE = — 
Thomas-Albright Co. —— 


West New York, New Jersey —— —— 


WELL macmnes 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse pow- 
ers. Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic 
can operate them easily. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS BROS., - ithaca, N. Y. 


Corn Harvester 


That beats them all. One horse cuts two tows. Conte 
to the shock. Worked by 1, 2, or 3 men. No da 

twine. Free Trial. We 
and Tite Ditehers. Catalog 


Cc. L. BENNETT & CO., 


GINSENG Se'srers ant a 5 
tions. Address, at. SEARS, P.O. box 662, Somerset, 






































VAN BRUNT FERTILIZER DRILLS 


Our adjustable gate force feed compels even 
seeding of grain without crushing or damaging @ 
kernel. Plants anything from alfalfa to bearded 


oats. 


Grass Seeders furnished for all sizes. 
Drills furnished with single disc, double disc; 


shoe or hoe furrow openers, 
in a bed of oil. 


Guaranteed to last life of drill. 
Any that wear out replaced free. 





them clean. 


Disc Bearings run 





These drills have fertilizer feeds 
that do not choke. Knockers keep 


want. Amount of fertilizer in- 
.etantly adjusted as desired. 
a drill that fertilizes and plants 
with accurate FORCE FEEDS. 


This is just what you 
Buy 








Shoes and 


hoes made of special steel for dura- 
bility. 


Get posted on these new and 


up-to-date grain drills. Ail fea- 
tures fully explained in our latest 
catalog. Learn the advantages 
of even seeding and correct cover- 


“VAN BAS 


. 


ing. 
To get the right Book Be sure to 


ask for Package No. 37VB 


John Deere Plow Co. 


Moline, 
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z to Gov Cox, his agricul- 

‘ consolidation commission law 
will go into effect without having to go 
‘back to the people, under the referen- 
dum law. This provides for a consoli- 
“dation of the agricultural activities of 
the state under a commission com- 

sed of four men. At one time it was 


: BT cd that certain men in and out 


of the grange would seek to defeat the 
cunsolidation by referring the law to 
' thé people. Gov Cox defended the law 
most vigorously at college commence- 
ments, farmers’ meetings, etc, 
and created much favor for 
for the law, which he insisted would 
result in greater efficiency at a les- 
sened cost. The governor claims the 
effert to block the law has failed. 

‘While the governor has not officially 
stated whom he will appoint on the 
commission, the general impression is 
that he will name A. P. Sandles secre- 
tary of the state board of agriculture; 
8, * 4 Strode, state dairy and food com- 
sioner and Prof Williams of the agri- 
cultutal experiment station. The fourth 
co fissioner will be named by the 
truStees of Ohio state university and 
they will likely name Homer C, Price 
dean. of the college of agriculture, 

‘Hailstorms in central Ohio last week 
caused $150,000 damage to green- 
housés and-truck farms in and around 
Columbus. 

‘Béc Sandles in the official report for 
July most emphatically comes to the 
rescue of crops in Ohio in the follow- 
ing language : 

Dptimistic reports of 928 honest, in- 
telligent, cbserving farmers, reference 
to: Ohio’s present. wheat prospect, in- 
dieate substantial criticism of recent 
reports issued through ignorance or 
for purpose of manipulating the mar- 
ket. Reports have been widely cir- 
mulated that Ohio’s wheat crop had 
suffered severe damage by ravages of 
jgint worm. The present official re- 
port shodws this damage to be but. 4%, 
héncé the disparaging reports must 


~~ have emanated from buggy farmers or 


Pullman car correspondents for the 
benefit of others than those working 
To din harmony with the farmers’ 
b&t.interests. Last year the damage 
#frém. this source was estimated at 3%, 
ut no distress signals were in eyi- 
iéhee at that time. Figures here in 
eference to wheat prospect are based 
wpon 15 bushels per acre being repre- 
eg by 100%. With the wheat har- 
vest in full blast, indications are for a 
record production in many counties of 
the state; The prospect for the state 
asa whole is estimated at 94%. 


Franklin County Notes 


H, WARREN PHELPS 
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Wheat harvest is ended; the shocks 
‘standing in the fields are not so many 
to the «cre as have been seen in some 
former years. The threshing ma- 
chines began this week to. thresh 
@eut the grain, but not enough has 
been threshed yet to make an esti- 
mate of the average yield per acre. 

The condition of the potato crop 
cahnot be truly estimated by the 
growth and appearance of the vines. 
Tn fields ‘in this county .-where the 
. Vines are thrifty, there are very few 
potato:s in the hills, while in other 
hills the potatoes are numerous but 
very snall. While in clay and black 
much soils there are no potatoes set 
in many hills, the ground hag dried to 
the depth of planting. There are about 
32 miles in breadth here and many 
niiles east and west where drouth has 
prevailed since May. 28 with excep- 
tion of a few local showers. Corn is 
growing fairly well where there has 
been constant cultivation. While 
field of corn 
planted on first plowing of sod, some 
of the stalks were too high for me 
to look over, fully 5 feet 10 inches, 
‘awhile in the next field of clay ground 
the corn stood 6 to 10 inches in hight. 
Too little rotation in that field. The 
farm is owned by @ city banker and 
a leased to the man who will give 
most. The potatoes on that farm will 
bushels -an acre should 
rainfall come soon, and the frosts 
hold off until November, the tops 
inches in weeds. 
There has been good weather for 


‘ hay making, Clover and alfalfa hay is 


Gn fine condition in_barn and stable. 
‘Much hay is put into stock. There 
~@re not many large hay barns in this 
section, a few, however, as large and 
fine as in any section. Oats are very 
ghort, heading up now. Much millet 
fhas been sown; it has made very slow 
“growth. Pastures are drying, the 
_ gra are like hay. 
@ great heat during the last 10 
ys caused much suffering and some 
Joss of life, and affected the growth 
vegetation. Blackberries are 
ted, They are very small now and 


1e en he g wd as high as 
8: during e nter season. 
*¢ of new potaioes $1, very little 


Py 


AMONG TH 


< . _ 


green. -corn in. market, none home-. 
gre bs Peaches, southern grown, $2 
to aro dnt Vy 
kinds of vegetables plentiful. Home- 
grown potatoes not plentiful and 
small: Watermelons from Georgia 30 
and 40 cents. Creamery butter 30 
and 32 cents. Farmers make 25 to 
35 cents; extra farm made in demand. 
Begs, fresh, 23 cents, chickens 15 cents 
a pound. Beef and pork meats high. 
Many people do not buy. Wheat, old, 
87 cents, corn 60 to 63 cents, oats 41 
cents a bushel, 
loose $11 to $12, new clover $9 a ton. 

Apples are very scarce, many or- 
chards have none and peaches escaped 
the frost better than apples. Grapes 
will be plentiful in many sections, 
but the May frosts killed them -in 
other places in some neighborhoods. 

There is great demand for cows 
fresh in milk, quality 4 to 5% butter 
fat; quantity must have quality also, 
the 3% butter fat milk is not warted. 
Many dairies have ail kinds of cows, 
the mixture of different grades of 
milk making up-a 4% which generally 
gives satisfaction. There are expert 
cow dealers in business now. The 
cows which have not had forced high 
feeding are most in demand, expert 
dairymen are looking to buy from the 
farmer, the. cows which they raise. 
Farmers are beginning to understand 
that there is need to take more pains 
in the selection of sires in order to 
get good milk and cream producing 
cows; they also are learning that the 
use of automobiles in the cities is 
causing less demand for hay and 
grain. More calves and pigs are be- 
ing raised; large breeds of cows, when 
good milk and cream producers, are 
in demand; the calves from those 
cows will be profitable in beef pro- 
duction. Careless modes of farming 
is a losing business, 


The Ohio State Fair 


A smile a minute is better than a 
mile a minute. The Ohio state fair at 
Columbus is where the upstairs busi- 
ness man gets “home from third.” 
Two months before the opening day 
practically every foot of exhibit space 
is taken and paid for. 1D» 





ixhibits from 
half the states will be displayed. The 
Ohio exposition is the advertising 
arena for the top-notch exhibitors. 
Kings of the Ohio showing attract 
buyers beyond the nation’s boundary 
line. Only those of courage and qual- 
ity meet in combat on our battle 
ground. Blue ribbon men make the 
fight a good one. 

The last word is spoken here on the 
finished product of the manufacturer. 
Not only wood and iron, but gray 
matter as well, are in the competition. 
To win popular favor on merit is the 
game. Timid souls have good excuse 
for absence. Inferior animals and 
machines travel elsewhere. The mas- 
sive, imposing, exposition halls and 
arenas inspire respect and admira- 
tion. Everything is builded well and 
compels the conviction of permanecy. 
Ohio’s exposition grounds are not 
equaled in America. 

Doing away with the curse of free 
passes esiablished the full confidence 
of the people in the management. The 
free pass is petty graft peddled out 
to pets and favorites. The. cummon 
folks who pay their way are willing 
that, others ghall do the same. In 
Ohio the governor puts his silver half 
dollar into the coin box each time he 
enters the exposition, and he is glad 
to feel the thrills of manhood while 
doing it. For elegant, colored and il- 
lustrated premium list, write to A. P. 
Sandles, secretary, Columbus. 


> 





Tax Increase Protest 
JOHN CBAMBLETT, LAKE COUNTY, 0 


I have been a reader of American 
Agriculturist for several years. I get 
disgusted with writers talking about 
inoculating to raise alfalfa. The whole 
thing is a farce, although I admit on 
the -first half acre I sowed I traveled 
10 miles to get some dirt that my 
friend made me believe was necessary 
from an aifalfa bed. Three years ago 
I measured off ome acre on the sand 
and, lower land and put it in corn, 
Two years ago IL put it in corn and 
sowed one ton of ground burnt lime, 
and all the manure the spreader 
would put on once over. Last year I 
plowed and put on another ton of 
burnt lime and the manure, This is 
the extent of inoculation, for I did not 
go to my old seed bed. 

I sowed 20 pounds of seed, and by 
the way I- would: sow more rather 
than less, the last day of July, and 
dragged it in. About three weeks ago 
I got a pretty good load of hay on a 
16-foot rack from the acre, and by ac- 
tval measurement today it will aver- 
age 15 inches in hight, and some will 
measure more than 20 inches for the 
second crop. Now I am aware that if 
any of our high salaried experiment 
men should see this they would say 
how foolish I am, Well, that is ail 
right. They try to make the farmers 
believe the longest, way round is the 
best. No wonder the farmers’ boys 
are leaving the farms. Everything 
we raise now we have to spray, and 


currants $2.75 a bushel. All . 


Hay, old, baled, $12; . 


he, SSS IS ae : Shey 

of. course that takes more work 
this means « 4 i oo 
Perry to ip is one of the finest 
farming countries in the world, with 
farms galore for sale; of course, they. 
want good prices: Now, Mr NBditor, 
you claim to be a friend of the farmer. 
Can’t you induce some smart man to 
write a few articles, telling the farm- 
ers how to reduce their taxes? The 
government down at Columbus, O, last 
winter created new offices that cost 
will 


o> kes 
Sate tt 


the state about $100,000 a year. 
it ever stop? 


Agricultural Extension Schools 


The extension schools,’ to be con- 
ducted this winter by the agricultural 
college of the QGhio-state university, 
have been scheduled as follows. 

Nov 24-28—Belmont, Barnesville, ‘8. C. 
H.; Fayette, Good Hope, 8. C. A.; Me- 
dina, Lodi, 8. C. D. 

Dec 1-5—-Morgan, Cloud, 
Logan, DeGraff, 8. C. A.; 
ville, 5. C. D. 

Dec 8-12—Fairfield, Baltimore, 
H.; Auglaize, -Waynesfield, ‘8. 
Noble, Caldwell, 8. Cc. D. 

Dec 15-19-—Guernsey, Cumberland, 8S. 
C. H.: Hardin, MeVictory, S. C. A.; Gal- 
lia, Rie Grande, S. C, D. 

Dec 22-26—Christmas week. 

Dec 29-Jan 2—Columbiana. Salineville, 
S. C. H.; Greene, Beaver Creek Twp, S. 
C. A.; Union, Milford Center, S. C. D. 

Jan 6-9—-Lake, Madison, 8S. C. H.; 
Miami, Fletcher, 8S. C. A,;. Montgomery, 
Brookville, S. C. D. 

Jan 12-16—Williams, Montpelier, §S. 
H.; Hancock, Mt Blanchard, 8S. C. 
Champaign, Mechanicsburg, S. C. A. 

Jan 19-23—Fulton, Lyons, 8. C. HL; 
Allen, Bluffton, 8S. C. A.; Geaugh, Welsh- 
field, S. C. D. 

Jan 26-30—Harrison, New Athens, 8. 
Cc. H.; Ross, Clarksburg, S. C. A.; Co- 
shocton, Fresno, S. C. D. 

Feb 2-6—Franklin, Columbus (farm- 
ers’ week). 

Feb 9-13—Erie, Vermilion, S..C. H.; 
Clinton, Sabina, 8S. C. A.; Defiance, 
Farmer, 8. C, A. 

Feb 16-20—Mercer, Rockford, S. C, H.; 
Preble, oe 8. C. A.; Clark, Spring- 
Nashville, S. C. 

Cc. A.; Wayne, 
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Stark, Louis- 


8. C, 
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‘ field, S 


Feb 23-27—Holmes, 
H.; Seneca, Attica, 
Smithville, S. C. D. 

Mar 2-6—Sandusky, Clyde, S. C. H.; 
Huron, North Fairfield, S. C. A.; Ash- 
tabula, Orwell. S. C. D: 

Mar 9-13—Washington, Barlow, S. C. 
H.; Darke, Arcanum, 8, C, A.; Mahon- 
ing, Boardman, 8S. C. D. 

S.—Soil fertility. C.—Farm_ crops. 
H.—Horticulture. A.—Animal husbandry. 
D.—Dairying. 





Oats Crop Short—June and July 
have been extremely hot in Washing- 
ton Co until early July, when we were 
visited with a heavy rain and the 
weather became much cooler. Wheat 
is all cut and hauled in barns. Very 
poor crop. Scarcity of rain has short- 
ened the oats crop. Potatoes are poor 
also. Scarcely any fruit. Corn doing 
very well. Farmers have cOMmenced 
the hay harvest.—[H. F. Stone, 

Industrial Commission—Wallace D. 
Yaple and T. J. Duffy, formerly of 
the liability board of awards, have 
been appointed members of the new 
industrial commission, together with 
Prof M. B. Hammond of O state univ. 
W. A. Archer, formerly secretary of 
the liability board will be secretary of 
the new commission. 


Tax Limitation—The Equity assn of 
Cleveland has. an initiative petition in 
circulation to write into the constitu- 
tion of the state the Smith 1% law. No 
property can be taxed more than 1% 
unless by vote of the people and never 
more than 1%%, according to the pe- 
tition. One hundred and ten thousand 
names will be required and the pe- 
tition must be filed by Sept 1. 


For Smaller House—A proposed 
amendment to the constitution is be- 
ing circulated which will reduce the 
number of members of the O house of 
representatives from the present num- 
ber of 50. Under the present consti- 
tution each county has a member in 
the’ house, and then the large coun- 
ties have additional representation in 
proportion to population, but the 
small counties are equally protected 
with the large. Under the proposed 
amendment the rural counties will be 
shorn of all power, the populous cen- 
ters controlling legislation, beth in the 
legislature and by the new and expen- 
sive~process of initiative or of referen- 
dum, Proponents of the petition de- 
clare that they are having no trouble 
in getting signatures to the petition 
for the amendment. 


Rain, Needed—Crops. are doing well 
in Auglaize Co considering the weath- 
er, which is hot and dry. Oats are 
looking well, but neéd rain badly. Hay 
is a good crop, Wheat is a fine crop. 
Farmers that have wheat out are 
proud of their crop. Potatoes and 
garden vegetables are drying up. But- 
ter and eggs are very low, butter 20c 
p lb, eggs 15¢c p doz. 


Licking Co—Harvest in full blast. 
Wheat average .crop, with S85c offered 
for new crop. More rye than usual. 
Fine crop of mixed hay; many tim- 
cthy meadows light and weedy. Stock 
scarce and abundance of pasture. Corn 
fine where planted early in good soil, 
late planted uneven, Potatoes look- 
ing fine. Barly crop short, due to 
drouth, Many farmers selling cream, 


American Agriculturis; _ 
= ie agar well satisfied with resyp..- 
’ mn boys are competing for th. _ 
corn trip., 8 free trips are Offereg 
Commissioners“are spending immeng,’ | 
sums for macadamized roads, Which | — 
are being monopolized by automobiles » 
and motorcycles from the city. Scare, 
ly a day without an accident, and the 
reads are unsafe for horse-drawn ve- 
hicles. Licking Co pomona grang, 
meets with Laylin grange Saturday 
Aug 22. . 

Wheat Better Than Expecteq— 
Plenty of rain will help the late pota. 
toes in Noble Co. Early potatoes arg 
badly blighted. Corn is doing Nicely 
Wheat is all cut and a: better crop 
than farmers expected: Meadows ara 
very light. Stock of ‘all kinds joo, 
well_and sell high. Roads are in fai, 
condition, 

Corn Very Short—The weather has 
been very warm and dry in Franklin 
Co, Wheat is all cut. Threshing has 
begun. Wheat is generally gooq 
Hay is very short, not over half 4 
crop; too dry for oats and corn. Cory 
is iooking fine, but very short for the 
time of year. Early potatoes are aq). 
most a failure. Truck of all king 
is very poor. Pasture is drying yy 
and very scarce in places. The lone 
drouth is killing the grass in th. 
wheat stubble. 

Heavy Storm—Have been havin: 
quite a bit of rain in Ashtabula Cy 
which is good for the crops. Butter i, 
18 to 22c p lb, eggs 20c p doz, wheat 
$1 p bu, corn S0c, oats B40. A good 
many hens are dying. Had a heay, 
storm here July 4, doing much dam. 
age to property. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Tomatoes Look Good—The weather 
has been very warm for wheat in 
Wood Co. Harvest wheat is very 
good. There is no fruit except black- 
berries which are plentiful. Toma- 
toes planted for the cannery are look- 
ing good. Good grade of hay is very 
scarce, plenty of pasture. 

Hay Light—Wheat is $1 per bu in 
Hampshire Co. Corn is SOc p bu. 
Threshing is just begun, owing to go 
much rain when the wheat and rye 
were in bloom. There are many va- 
cant grains in both rye and wheat. 
Hay is a light crop. A few are 
through mowing. Very litile buck- 
wheat sown. Corn looks fine. 


Oats Light—Heaters, Braxton Co, 
was visited by a terrific thunder storm 
and rain doing considerable damage 
to crops on low lands. The hay crop 
along streams suffered most. W-heat, 
which is of good quality, is mainly in 
the stack Harvesting of oats is on 
and scarcely so heavy as was antici- 
pated, owing to cold, dry weather in 
May. July lambs are going out at 
tc. Stock cattle are scarce and 
high, Draft horses are in good demand 
and at fair prices. Hogs readily com- 

:ad 12 to 16c p lb gross, 

Good Wheat—Weather in Wert Co 
has been very hot. Wheat is the best 
in years. Large crop of red clover. 
Pasture is good. Corn looking well. 
Early potatoes are a failure, 
fruit, except grapes. Prospects 
for a good crop of tébacco. 


Weather—Corn and 
oats look better in Taylor Co as re 
sult of fine growing weather of th- 
last two weeks. Hay harvest shows 
good crop in sight. Harvest hanis 
are scarce. Alfalfa is doing well in 
Fetterman district on a small scale. 
Potatoes are blighting badly, none 
sprayed. The local churches are pre- 
paring to make many improvements. 
Roads are fairly good. Butter is 15 
to 20c p Ib, new potatoes about $1.7 
p bu. 

Farm Survey—An agricultural sur- 
vey is being made of a part of Wood 
county. These surveys are calculated 
to throw light on the factors leadine 
to successful farming and to solve 
farm problems. Complete figure: 
showing the profits made by the va- 
rious farms will be obtained. No in- 
formation about the individual farms 
will be given out, but a complete re- 
port of average will be published. 
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Fine Growing 


OHIO—At' Columbus, corn 64c p bu, 
oats 42c, bran $24 p ton, timothy hay 
12.50, veal calves 9% @10%c p Ib, hogs 
9%c, eggs 2Z1le p doz, cherries 3.50@4 

bu, currants 4.50, fowls 14c p ib, 
chickens 15c, old potatoes 35c p bu, 
new 2.25@2.50 p bbl, black raspber- 
ries 4@4.50 p bu. 

At Cinciunati, hogs 9c p 1b; lambs 5 
@ie, sheep 4@4%c, calves 8@9%<c, 
timothy hay $17.50 p ton, clover mixed 
15.50, eggs 2ic p doz, broilers 26c p 
Ib, hens 13%c, turkeys 17%c, apples 
1.25@1.50 p hampre, gooseberries °)( 
2.25 cra, green peas 2 2-bu sh, 


beets 40@ 60e p doz, spinach 1.50 p bb 


At Cleveland, eggs 28c p doz, fowls 
17e p lb, broilers 27c, apples $6 p bb'. 
red raspberries 5.50 p bu, gooseberries | 
2, green peas 1@1.25, currants lic p 
doz, beets 18c, spinach 40c¢ p- bx, No 2 
red wheat 1.02 p bu, corn 65c, oais} 

timothy hay 13.50 p ton, 
1 
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a gurer return. 


























rowers of Pennsylvania, 
oho and New York have not enjoyed 
the very hot weather prevailing the 

t fortnight. But the plants have 
re heat very well. Of 


sthstood the 
withet hose recently set wilted dur- 






gourse t E 
middle of the day, but fresh- 
ing {Moward night. a whole, the 


‘war leaf plants are doing as well as 
Sould be expected... 

New England reports good progress 
guring the heat, but there is now 
some complaint of lack of rain; same 
from Wisconsin. Only drouth is 
smore serious. The following para- 
igraphs from growers give local con- 
jeitions only. 

Pennsylvania Affected by Drouth 
' acreage has increased 10% in_ this 
Rection, owing to better prices. Pres- 
ber condition of crop good.—T[B, K., 












owanda, Pa. \ 

Stand of plants iS poor and uneven, 
lewing chiefly to dry weather. No re- 
janting has been done. Acreage has 
decreased 25% from that of 1912, 
ewing to low prices—[M. R&. Nar- 

Pa. 
voTobacco all transplanted July 1. 
The broadleaf recently set may catch 
frost in September.—[W. P., Jer- 
sey Shore, Pa. 

‘About 65% of a normal acreage 
under tobacco. Plants have been 
poor and weather dry, So crop is un- 
even and poor for this time of year. 
Extreme heat and windy weather has 
burned many plants, but the land is 
's0 dry late setting seems worthless 
at this date.—[D. R., Miami Co, Pa. 

Uaech year the cigar leaf acreage is 
eut down, for cows and corn give a 
Area this year is only 
25°, of normal, with a W% decrease 
from 1912. Late frosts have injured 
er.» and prospects are fair.—([S. A. 
W.. Elkland, Pa. 
op is late and condition fair. 
age has decreased 5% from that 
932.—(H. B. C., Troy, Pa, 
esent condition of crop very 
goul, but acreage 20% less than last 
yeer. Scarcity of plants and low 
prices received last year have dis- 
couraged growers.—[A. C. Lancaster 
Co, Pa. 

Low prices and poor plant beds 
have caused decrease of 25% in cigar 
leaf acreage. Drouth interfering with 
growth of plants, and cutworms very 
bad.—W. L. F., Ephrata, Pa. 

Plant shortage caused by cold 
spring and snails has made acreage 
decline 10%. Bulk of crop was a 
few days late in being transplanted, 
but favorable weather is bringing it 
wlong rapidly.—[R. H. S., Clinton 
Co, Pa. 

Crop is late, owing to dry weather 
when setting started. Condition not 
too favorable. Acreage in this sec- 
tion 25% less than in 1912, owing to 
poor prices secured last year.—T[I. K., 
Lebanon Co, Pa. 

}! Ohio’s Reduced Acreage 


Crop of leaf tobacco is in average 
@ondition. Acreage is about 50% of 
normal, a decrease of 25% from 1912, 
owing to low prices received.—[P. S., 
Warren Co, O. 

Everything points to a fine crop if 
the weather continues favorable. 
Plants are starting off well, with fine 
Srowing weather. Acreage is 75% of 
aormal.—[E. J. B., Medina Co, O. 

Stand is in fair condition, although 
weather is dry. Acreage is reduced 
23% ewing to low prices received 


oof 
aw 


Ac 
of 


"fo 
jJast year.—[R. P. S., Farmersville, 0; 

Spring has been very favorable for 
tobacco and we are hoeing the sec- 
ond time. Acreage has been in- 
€reased 25%—[J. B. G., Wayne Co, O. 

Low prices secured last year and 
scarcity of plants combined to reduce 
the 1913 acreage of cigar leaf to 
about 92% of normal. Barly planting 
looking well, but some late ones 
Killed by drouth and heat.—[{E. M. 
B., Greenville, O. 

Good prices for hogs and inability 
to get hired help have caused lessening 
interest in tobacco growing, and 
acreage in this locality is 10% less 
than in 1912. Barly tobacco starting 
Well, but much late planted has been 
killed by hot weather.—[E. K,, 
Waynesville, O, 

Acreage devoted to cigar leaf 
about 65% of normal. Low prices 
are the cause of this reduction. Many 
ether products are. proving more 
Profitable. Present condition of crop 
S00d.—[G, E. R., Warren Co, O. 

Fine prospects for the tobacco 
trop. Acreage the same as in 1912, 
and no drawbacks to date.—[W. F., 

ord, *O. 

Change in acreage this year is 25% 

» Owing to low prices. Present 
fondition of crop is fairly good.— 
IJ. A. S, Palestine, Oo. 

A decrease of 10% from normal is 
Moted in the tobacco acreage. More 
Spanish and less Dutch is planted. 
Top is not up to standard owing to 
© plants and dry, hot weather. 















<8 ." ~ 
Shortage caused by rot and 
cold weather has caused farmers to 
plant corn and other crops.—[N. W. 
&, um, O. 

The tobacco is making the poorest 
stand for years. Wet cold weather 
in the spring delayed plants, and ex- 
treme heat is now -burning them, 
About 70% of a normal acreage is 
planted.—_[W. F. L., Covington, O. 


Good Promise in New York 


In the Big Flats section a slight 
hail storm caused damage, but this 
will be outgrown. Acreage is 90% of 
normal, with a small increase over 
1912, owing to good prices. Present 
condition good.—[P. C., Big Fats, 
N Y, 

Acreage of cigar leaf tobacco is 
about 80% of normal, as many lost 
plants. Crop growing finely and 
well advanced. Scarcity of farm help 
curtailing all farm  operations.— 
{A. E. L., Rathbone, N Y 

Outlook best in five years. This is 
@ good growing, warm summer, and 
all plants set are in fine condition. 
Acreage is double that of last year.— 
[L. D. B., Oswego Co, N Y. 

Promise in this section is for a 
good crop. Our setting is late, owing 
to wet weather, but start off is fine. 
Acreage is the same as last year, or 
about 90% of normal.—[D. P., Ad- 
dison, N Y. 

Acreage normal in this vicinity. 
Crop is about 10 days late in trans- 
planting owing to cold, backward 
season and scarcity of plants. Plants 
doing well—[Cc. H. V., Chemung, 
N Y 


There is a 10% décrease in tobacco 
acreage here, owing to scarcity of 
plants. Lateness of season is the 
only drawback. Growers looking for 
plants up to July 4-—-{E. M. L., East 
of Elmira, Chemung, N Y. 

Tobacco looks fair here, with fre- 
quent rains. Acreage is 100% more 
than in 1912, or 90% of normal. Bet- 
ter prices last year is the reason for 
the increase. Cutworms' causing 
—— M., Northern Cayauga 
Co, N Y. 





West Virginia Farm News 





Hon Howard E. Williams, state com- 
missioner in agriculture, is now en- 
gaged in organizing the department. 
He is making an effort to secure some 
person in every magisterial dis- 
trict in every county to report to 
him monthly the condition of agricul- 
ture, horticulture and forestry. Sta- 
tistics relative to these subjects will 
be collected and published. 

The annual sale of wool controlled 
by the Belleville and Topins Grove 
association in the lower end of Wood 
county was held recently at Belleville. 
This season the association had about 
25,000 pounds for sale. The highest 
cash prize was offered by an Ohio 
buyer, who took all the wool at 21% 
cents a pound, The association had 
50,000 pounds last year, but part of 
the ‘members formed a new associa- 
tion which will sell at another time. 

What is believed to be the largest 
orchard in the east is being planted 
in the two states of West Virginia 
and Maryland by the Green Ridge or- 
chard company, owned by T. Martin 
& Co of Cumberland, Md. In the en- 
tire tract there are 2700 acres. The 
Potomac river forms the dividing line 
between the two states and the or- 
chard. There have been 62,500 ap- 
ple trees planted and many thousands 
peach, pear and cherry trees. The 
Baltimore and Ohio and the Western 
Maryland railroads have both built 
sidings for the company’s use. Sev- 
eral hundred men are employed tak- 
ing care of the huge tract and the im- 
mense orchard, and clearing new 
ground for planting more trees. As 
the ground is being cleared off the 
wood obtaine. is cut into cross ties 
or pulp wood so there is practically no 
waste. Most of the trees that have 
been planted with Grimes Golden, 
while the remaining are in equal num- 
bers of Jonethens, Stayman and Wine- 
sap. ‘ 

Because of the freaky weather this 
will be a bad crop year ini Wood 
county, according to H, S. Vandervort 
of that county. There will be a good 
crop of potatoes, however, but that 
will be the only crop up to the aver- 
age. Potatoes, indeed may be ai record 
crop this year. There will be a short 
crop of hay because of the cold and 
dry spring; a fair crop of corn, but it 
will be late. The yield of fruit will 
be less than 10% of the average. There 
will be a few apples, but practically 
no peaches, pears, etc. 

B. H. Héte, agricultural chemist at 
the state experiknent station, is wag- 
ing a campaign for the rejuvenation of 
worn-out soils by the use of lime. He 
is telling the farmers of the first case 
of the kind that was ever referred to 
the experiment station, The treatment 
prescribed included a liberal applica- 
tion of lire on a heavily fertflized 
crop of cowpeas turned under. The 
land had originally sold for $18 an 
acre, but when the original owner 
saw five splendid stacks of clean hay, 
instead of the usual’ most distressed 
looking lone stack of briers and weeds, 
he bought back the land at $40 an 
acre, and has since repeatedly refused 
much higher figures, The land is still 





»- %, 

worked an the best hay in 
its section, r Hite says the average 
sour soil examined at the _ station 
would require about two tons of burnt 
lime, three tons of hydrated lime, or 
four tons of air-slaked lime or ground 
limestone to correct acidity in one 
acre to the depth of 3 feet, and that 
such an application should furnish 
sufficient lime to iast for five years 
under ordin, ry circumstances, 

O. M. Kile of the college of agricul- 
ture, in urging farmers to build silos, 
says a commen mistake is to build 
the silo too large. 


Live Stock High in Price 


H, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


d produces 





Clover hay making was begun two 
weeks ago. The crop is fair. Wheat 
harvest was begun on June 28, Al- 
though many fields had not yet rip- 
ened, the drouth had lessened the 

eld fully one-sixth, Many of the 

eads were short and the berry small. 
Oats are very short growth. Some 
fields showed heading up at 10 inches 
stem, Where pasture grasses have been 
fed off they ure very short. There 
has been no growth for two weeks, 
but on many pastures there has been 
very few of any kind of live stock and 
the grasses have dried. Blue grass 
stands the drouth best. 

Wells and springs are depended up- 
on for water when far away from 
large creeks. No ponds are now used 
for furnishing water for live stock, as 
was the custom 20 or more years ago. 
There is a great demand for men to 
labor in the corn and hay fields and 
women in the homes. The farmers 
who have sons and daughters who 
are content to remain on the farms 
and help where help is needed are 
not complaining, and they are having 
many of the luxuries of good living. 
People have been sweltering in heat 
in the city at night, while the people 
at most of the farm homes have slept 
comfortably with the cool breezes 
blowing. 

The milk dairymen are getting fair 
prices for milk, 14 to 20 cents a.gal- 
lon; as to quality 3 to 6% of butter 
fat. Good milk producing cows are 
in great demand at $0 to $100. Calves 
are taken by butchers at 9 cents a 
pound. Beeves are anxiously inquired 
for. Dairymen can sell their fleshy 
cows quickly at 5% to 6 cents a pound. 
Farmers who have pastures with no 
live stock are hesitating about buying 
calves to raise for beef or for the 
dairy. Bulls are hunted up and 
hauled to the slaughter pens and are 
becoming scarce, Will the farmers 
continue in this manner losing their 
pasture grass and other feeds while 
cattle and hog prices go soaring high- 
er? Butter makers and beef and pork 
producers seem to have lost their en- 
ergies and former push in business. 
Cattle and hog shortages are becom- 
ing greater each year. 














A Sweet, 
Crisp, 
Delicious 
“Bite-To-Eat” 


Post 
Toasties 


Dainty bits of pearly white 
com, perfectly cooked and 
toasted to delicate “brown.” 


Usually eaten direct from 


package with cream and sugar. 


Or, sprinkle Toasties over 
a saucer of fresh berries—then 
add 
dish to remember. 


the cream and sugar—a 


Post Toasties are sold by 
Grocers everywhere. 












and kevAiL PROFIT SAVED 


Freight Paid On The Celebrated 


Indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun or Rain 
WARRANTED FOR 15 YEARS 


i-Ply, 25 tbs. 108 square feet, $1.10 per roll. 
2-Ply, 45 Ibs. 108 1.30 per roll. 
iPiy, 35 tbe, tes =f 4 1.50 per toll. 


Delivered Free to an station costct Boeke oun, 
tains oncomt Tex., Okla., Colo. N.D., 8. D. 

Mont., N.M., La., Ga., Ala., Miss. and 

orders of three rolls ormore. Special 
these States on request. Satistaction G 

Reference — Southern Illinois Nat’! Bank. 

Write us for FREE SAMPLES or order direct 
from this advertisement. Terms Cash. Address, 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING CO., 


DEFT. 868, East St. Louls, Miinels, or 
DEPT. 368, 200 Fifth Ave., New York © 











Insure 
Darkness for $5.50 


The No. 57 Belgian Globe 
Post Lamp insures 4 money, 
clear, white light of 43 candle 
power. Constructed for 
durability. Withstands 
high winds. The hi 
type of lamp made, s 
for outdoor use. 
Standard on many of the 
rincipal railroads of the 
Belgi Seoees enemnees tet 
an Burner 
five years against any defects. 
Above price includee 1 
complete, delivered any 
East of the Buse 
money-order or check. 
THE DRESSEL RAILWAY LAMP WORKS 
3860-3880 Park Ave., Mew York City 
“Ask Your Deater” { 


tels Cyclone- 3-Stroke 


[r 
ILL BALE 20 TONS OR MO 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON, 
Make big money baling for your neighbo 
“— hoy is done. 

e Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
tepair-proof—made almost entirely of 
finest steel, Unbreakable steel balin 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales,75to 125 Ibs. as desired. 

strokes cach circle. Self-feed. Wor! 
at stack, barn or windrow. 

Here's the biggest money maker you can 

buy. Low price. Free trial and absolute 

guarantee on every press. Write today— 
full informati 


on free. 
Co., 











nd 








Hay 
Pre’ 


Geo. Ertel 
376 Ky. S., Quincy, Ul, 





do your farm work. They have been doing it 
for others for 17 years. Many strong features 
including governor to change spe with en- 
= a gine running, make and 

J . break spark,etc. Cata- 

logue free and tells the 


good points. 
Quick ent 
tron New York. 
Waterloo Gasoline Engine -Works | 


FULTON STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y 





If You Live 


in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Hest Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides. 


become at once, because we 
give you, free of all cost, personal coach- 
ing and instruction. 


Accept this proposition and do your 
share and you w make money—big 
money, too; in addition, you develop a 


business for yourself that is yours as 
long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; 
no é promises; no misrepresentation; 
the business is backed by a company With 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


* 


Write quickly—now—today, because 
someone else might get in ahead of you’ 
—address - 


AGENCY BUREAU 


Orange AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. New York, WN. Y. 


ERE thy ATL 
School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 

Jast the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author is one of our leading agriculture eda-, 
cators and has been a foremost worker in introducing agri- 
culture in the common schools. This volume is indispea- 
sable to every teacher of agriculture and all others whotake 
an interest in agricultural work. Profusely 

$40 pages, 5 x 7inches, Price Net 90 cents. @ 

















Qrange Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 


One of America’s most active farm- 
farming and in pafrticu- 

e building up and eonservation 

“gt soit seswility, is Philip Baer, Jr, of 
was county, Mr Baer be- 

that the ground can be made to 

, d returns for one’s labor and 
‘ up at the same time. -To that 
en@ he uses farm manure, commericial 
izer ahd lime; grows clover, al- 
and. soy beans; and uses a four- 
rotation of crops—corn, oats, 
clever, He raises a few colts, 

a@ small number of cows and 

the calves—the heifers for cows 

males for beef. ‘The colts are 

y trained to work before being 


: avoos zows are kept, each raising 
"-twe litters of pigs annually. Some pigs 
are sold as Weanlings, but most of 
_ them are fitted for market. 
To keep busy he edges in a few 
acres of potatoes and some soy beans 
2 every year and tries to take care of 
» the apple orchard of a few acres, He 
has ventured also into peach raising in 
© @ modest way on the hilltop, He uses 
» @& Bood deai cf machinery and is a 
_. stieker for thorough field work. Since 
~ liming his fields, clover now abounds 
and alfalfa begins also to abound. This 


> means good grain crops, which in turn 


means plenty of good feed for horses, 
cattle and hogs and some left for mar. 
ket, He raises all their feed except 
bran, middlings, oil meal, ete. 


He Missed the Silage 


J. H. Harter of if Delaware county, O, 
is one of the most progressive and 
ny Se dairymen in the Buckeye 

‘He recently stated that he never 
iu fealized the true value of silage 

this spring. It all came about 
in this way. He had the misfortune 
>to @xhaust his silage supply before he 
could turn his cattle on-to grass, A 
couple of weeks, however, were suffi- 
cient to convince him that the silo is 
an ble adjunct to profitable 

’ dairying. Mr Harter makes it a rule 
in 80 far as possibie to have his entire 
here freshen in the fall. He finds that 
_ «winter milk brings the top price and 
- that he has more time to devote to his 
dairying. He considers a good cow 
_ that drops a calf in September or Oc- 
~ tober practically equal to two that 

‘ freshen in the spring, taking the 
» whole yea into consideration. If prop- 
. erly wintered, the fall cow will not be 
_ far behind the one that freshens in the 
; ae in quantity when turned out to 
‘ Harter Says that he has tried 

“humerous kinds of dairy feeds, but 
* finds he can derive his protein more 

pon on on with just as good results at 
_ the pail by combination of cottonseed 
ahd linseed oil meal, which he feeds 

on the silage. He raises his heirer 
peeives frem the best cows to replace 
. the old ones, and such as do not prove 

te be milkers, He also believes 
_ that the fali is the proper time for 
; om ot 2 gid nd yearly con- 
ae ere is usually a scarcity of 

- ‘nes at that time. . 


Meat ienly Crisis 


[From Page 49.} 

"turned aeir. food to their own ac- 
~ eownt instead of the farmers’ benefit. 
* Such “boarders,” sleek and fancy, sold 

for ridiculously low prices, beaten 
* down by buyers who were led by the 

Seneral depression to act in a petty 

unhderhanded way, quite different from 

. the frank. rivalry of active demand. 

yen veal calves weighing about 130 

Pounds or at most over 150 pounds 

‘were hardly salable. Meat surely was 
cheap enough, want followed. 
These results were only the out- 
growth of natural economic changes. 
bring a vast number of unorga- 

‘ gized buyers of home supplies to see 

a crisis before it is reached is a dif- 
Rent and thankless task: That such 
_™ixed class may be led to line up 
paerely to united support or opposi- 
of any situation for the sake of 

ure benefits requires of them, col- 

z ely and individually, something 
a the qualities of follower, leader and 
er combined. In other words, a 
te, nt, discerning, and 

i Practical. clearheadedness 
‘ - to rightly interpret the pres- 
Sis cf the meat problem and de- 

> pr heat means of promoting sub- 

_ development of home re- 
s with consequent retention of 


) the previously mentioned 
hy ad past, as being 
‘the complaints of 








ese 


rndaiere beats means of 1 


coercion without awaiting a natural 
jiherease of supply, or allowing for a 
Teaduction of the cost of production, 
such as, if given sufficient time, much 
of our comparatively wasting eastern 
lands’ are capable of furnishing, the 
chances are that a more limited sup- 
ply of meat than has ever been known 
must inevitably follow at sorne future 
time. Even an influx of foreign beef 
would bring but a more er tess tem- 
porary relief which must, fh time,. be 
outstripped by advancing political con- 
ditions; whereas the encouragement 
of our own resources will substantial- 
ly strengthen our nation and retain 
millions of its wealth, 





Greatest Institute Story Ever Told 
{From Page 49.] 


taken out of the land. Only two or 
three years before that we paid the 
last of our debt, 

How Plant Food Was Obtained 


Now, how did we do it? I told some 
of the things. Let us go down to the 
scienee of the matter a little now, I 
didn’t know anything about the 
science at the time. That came later. 
Practice came first. We know now— 
of course, you all know—that clover 
has thé ability, through the little nod- 
ules that grow on the roots, to take 
the free nitrogen out of the air to 
grow itself. You know about four- 
fifths of the air you are breathing is 
nitrogen in the form of gas, and Clover 
has the ability to feed on that and 
make use of it, The other plants have 
not. I might illustrate it in this way; 
You can’t eat grass; at least, you 
wouldn’t do very well on it. But the 
steer eats grass and you eat the steer, 
sc you get the grass, don’t you? Your 
corn, wheat, oats, timothy, potatoes, 
so far as we know, can’t touch free 
nitrogen in the air, but clover can and 
then feed it to those other crops. 

Let us look into how we got the 
phosphorus. On land that would not 
grow over six to eight, bushels of wheat 
per acre we have succeeded once in 
growing 47% bushels to the acre, on 
aH the land sowed, of wheat that sold 
away above the market price and 
weighed 64 pounds to the measured 
bushel, and never put on a pound of 
phosphorus. We got it from that till- 
age I told you about. Our land im 
northeastern Ohio is not very good 
naturally. Most of you know that it is 
the poorest land we have in the state 
in general, but we have a fair share of 
clay and sand in ours, That has helped 
us wonderfally. We have clay enough 
so that without tillage we can make so 
far all the plant food available we 
want, 

Now, a little more about the tihage. 
I told you how we worked the surface 
of that ground and made it fine and 
nice, After five er six years, perhaps, 
of this kind of work, I got to thinking 
if F had rome tool that would stir that 
ground to the bottom of the plowed 
furrow and mix it very deeply and 
thoroughly, I might get still better re- 
sults out of the tillage. I happened 
to be in town one morning in-the fall, 
when we had some wheat land, clover 
sod, plowed and prepared for whet. I 
had harrowed and rolled it and made 
It as nice as Lcould. It was what the 
neighbors would call all ready for 
sowing and more than ready. 

In town I saw a man trying to sell 
a two-horse cultivater. It was the 
first. one I had ever seen—you can 
judge how long ago, It was a big, heavy 
cumbersome thing, a horse-killer. I 
thought, if I only had that, I knew I 
could increase the fertility of our soil 
stil more, I hadn’t any money. We 
hadn’t got far enough that theré was 
a dollar to spare? What did I do? I 
gave my note for $50 and took that 


‘cultivator home \ He me, I could have 


for $35 in money, but I 
didn’t have it. My wife didn’t say 2 
word when I got home. I have hea-d 
since that she did a lot of crying to 
think I would go in debt $50 more, 
and all for that thing. 

I got home about 11 o’clock and 
you can well suspect that I couldn’t 
eat any dinner that day. I hitched up 
and went right to work, and told my 
wife I couldn't stop for any-dinner. I 
rede that cultivator that day and tore 
up that field in a way land was never 
torn up in our section before. There 
was nothing to do with it. The soil 
vould roll up and tumble over. After 
going lengthwise I. went crosswise. “A 
thousand hogs couldn’t have made it 
rougher. 

More Proof at Harvest 


What was the result? I got 10 bush- 
els of wheat more per acre than had 
even grown on the land before, with- 
out any manure or fertilizer having 
been applied since it gréw the pre- 
vious crop in the rotation. Clover had 
been grown. It was a clover sod. I 
didn’t know how much came from 
the. clover.and how much from the 
tillage. I didn’t care, they went to- 
gether to get that result. I asked some 
of the old settler$ how much had been 
grown there per acre during their rec- 
ollection, They said 23 bushels was 


5 


bought it 


eat, it all came 


right. 

The next year I took the next fela 
in rotation and worked it in the came 
way, probably more, I got 183 bush- 
els more wheat per acre than ever 
grew before. Thirty-six bushels of 
wheat! Stach a thing was never 
heard of im our section before; land 
that would not grow anything a dozen 
years ago. Do you wonder I have 
been an enthusiast on tillage since 
then? Why, they call me a crank 
sometimes. It is a good crank, as 
it has turned out prosperity for us. 

After a time I began to _ think, 
can’t Wwe Carry this matter a littie 
further? People Benerally don’t cul- 
tivate their crops mere than two or 
three times in a season. Can I cul- 
tivate more to advantage? I began to 
try it, six or eight times, eight or 10. 
I think there have been dry years 
when I have cultivated oar potatoes 
as many as 15 times. I don’t believe 
we ever went through them when it 
didn’t pay. 

I remember one fall, when ft was 
@ wet season. When the tops began 
to die and got to the point where I 
could see the space between the 
rows, I started the cultivators again. 
I had money then to hire men and 
I hired plenty of them. TI started to 
cultivate between the rows. People 
said, ““‘What is the idiot doing now?” 
I said, “He is going to raise five 
bushels more by doing that work, 
that is what he is after.” 

Now, remember, more. hay to the 
acre, better hay, imereased fertility 
by growing clover, increased fertility 
by working this land over and dover 
in the different ways I have told you 
of. They used to send for me to 
talk on this subject, before I knew 
anything about it, except that I had 
done it, , 

In Wisconsin, some 20 years ago, 
I, helped at the first institute held in 
the state. They sent for me to come 
up. I told them what I was doing 
and how I thought it came about, 
what I. thought clover was doing for 
me. When I was through I asked 
Prof Henry, who was in the audience, 
to, tell me, honestly, what he thought 
about my talk. He said, “As a farm- 
er I believe you are right, but as a 
scientific man I dare not say so in 
public.” 


Tillage Experiments Started 


Prof Reberts came to my place 
one time, to investigate a littl. f 
knew what he came for. I showed 
him around, and showed him the 
land we had not touched, not to this 
day. He was a surprised man. I re- 
member the second crop of clover 
was at its best. It was above his 
knees, He says, “This will make 
two tens of hay to the acre, and it is 
the second crop.” He didn’t say but 
very little. I couldn't get him to 
talk much, 

He went home and began that 
system of experiments at Ithaca that 
has practically revolutionized the 
agriculture of the east—experiments 
in tillage. I think he got-his in- 
Spiration from what he saw. He 
Said to himself, seems to me, “Terry 
has something that scientific men do 
not know.” He got samples of soil 
all over the state. They analyzed the 
soil and found what the average soil 
of New York contaimed: They found 
about 4500 pounds nitrogen, 300 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 24,000 
pounds of potash in an average acre 
8 inches deep; and they had been 
buying potash largely. 

After we had been at work a dozen 
years or more and got things going 
nicely, they came back, one of them 
lives in Connecticut and visited the 
old homestead. I remember Lorenzo 
said: “It seems like a miracte. f 
don’t ,know how you did it. We 
worked from daylight to dark, from 
one year’s end to another, and never 
had anything. We boys used to be 
promised a holiday on the Fourth of 
July if the corn was all hoed, That 
was all we got~. How on eatrh have 
you done these things?’ 

Friends, there were three’farms we 
bought. Old Mr Sanford didn’t know 
anything about but one. There was 
the air and the soil and there was 
the subsoil. He had been working 
only the soil, plowing in 3 or 4 inches 
deep, scratching it over, taking what 
came,. and every year less and less 
came. The land had run down until 
the surface had quit producing. 

We took the same soil, put itn 
clever, and teok the fertility out of 
the upper farm, the air, and out of 
the lower one, “the subsoil, and. put 
it into the second one, We plowed 
the .surface soil a little deeper and 
deeper until we got it 8 or 9 inches 
deep instead of 4 inches. We worked 
it more an@ more, setting more and 
more of the available plant food in 
the soil free: That is how we did it. 
I -say, “we”  advise@ly, . because 


friends, if I hadn't a wife fully able. 


and willing to do her part, and ‘more, 
ap would not Spe this story to tell, 
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Apples 


At New York, new es $1.50 
2.50 p 1-3-bbi bskt, w snktolie leo: 


Eggs 


At New York, market shows no im. 
provement, although. there is a4 
marked scarcity of high grade eggs, 
for which there are prompt sales, 
Fresh-gathered extra’ are quotable v5 
to 26¢ p doz, near by white eggs °° |; 
30e, brown 26@28c, mixed 19@2°5 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, Ge peaches $2.25@ 
3.25 p carrier, plums 2@3, pears (3/10 
p bbl, cherries 10@18c p at, currants 
G@9e, strawberries 14@18c, raspber. 
ries 6@1i2e p pt, muskmelons 1.°74)%2 
p cra, watermelons 20@55 p 100, 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, No 1 timothy hay $21 
p ton, clover mixed 18, rye straw 20, 


eats 12, 
Mili Feeds 


At New York, middlings $21 @ 28.6) 
p ton, red dog 29.50, bran 21.50, brew- 
ers’ grits 1.60 p 100 lbs, meal 1.59, 


flakes 1.95, 
Gnions 


The acreage in this section has de- 
creased 40%, with about 50 acres un- 
der onions. Condition of crop just 
fair.—[R, C. T., Kingsville, 0. 

Onion crop in fine condition. About 
65% of normal crop planted, or about 
30 acres. Indications point to a small 
crop of extra good quality.—[V. E. N., 
Streetsboro, O. 

More than 50 acres are devoted to 
onions in this township, which is a 
normal acreage. Onion maggots ani 
dry weather have caused a light = a, 
but plants doing well,—[F. 
Kingsville, O. 

About 30 acres of onions will 
grown in this township this year, 
75% of a full normal acreage. Pre S- 
ent condition is poor, owing to @routh, 
also damege of maggots and thrips — 
P. M. B., Plain Township, Ind, 

There are 100 acres of onions in 
this district, Which is 50% short of 
normal, Corn is thin, but free from 
weeds, Damage from maggots ani 


-p bbl. 


- blight. —[G. F. B., Napanee, Ind, 


Farmers are not growing oniens thi x 
year, owing to the low prices in 191 
About 100 acres, or only 20% of a no: 
mal acreage, is in onions in this town. 
Condition of crop fine.—([{J. M. L., Co- 
humbia City, Ind. 

About 65% of a full acreage of on- 
ions will be grown this year. Stani 
is poor and thin, but clean. Some lic: 
and crop damaged by cutwor mag 
gots and drouth,—[C, W., Ft @yne, 
Ind. 

On account of extreme heat and dry 
weather, the onion crop in this local- 
ity is a failure.—[B. G., Milford, Ind. 

Drouth is destroying onion cro P 
prospects. Acreage is about~80% of 
last year’s. Much damage by fro 
and cutworms. With favorable con:i- 
tions from now on, about 60% of a 
normal crop may be harvested.—[\! 
W., Kimmel, Ind. 

Late, thin stand of onions, but free 
from weeds. About 15 acres in this 
township, which is 15% less than no: 
mal.—{H. F, B., Hopkins, Mich. 

About 20 acres devoted to onions in 
this section, or 15% less than a nor- 
mal acreage. Condition is good, ani 
onions will be two weeks early.—[.\. 
G. H., Manchester, Mich. 

Acreage of onions is 20% less than 
that of last year, or about 200 acres. 
Stand was injured by frost, and is now 
very dry. Maggots working some 
damage.—[W, C. Kent, Ottawa and 
Allegan Cos, Mich. 

Stand of onivns not a8 good as us 
ual, but free from weeds. Mageo' 
doing damage. Probably abeut 25 
acres under onions in this county, 8"; 
of normal.—[F. R., Muekegon Co, 
Mich. 

Acreage devoted to onions wiil be 
about the same as last year, Condi- 
tion is fair, although owing to dry 
weather seed did not come up as w:'l! 
as usual.—[L. F. R., Cook Co, Ill. 

Very few late onions grown in this 
section, mostly sets, Maggots hav: 
worked some damage~{K. R. D., 
Cook. Co, Th 

We expect about half of last year's 
crop, or about 65 acres, in this county. 
This.is about nermal. Present ¢ondi- 
tion good.—[A. 8. C., Dodge Co, Minn. 

About 200 acres devoted to offions 
in this section, Present. condition of 
crop good, with no drawbacks excep‘ 
lack of rain.—[F. 8. R., Hadtey, Mass. . 

Onion erops needs rain te hold. pres- 
ent color. Weeds ul, 
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New 50g and 
Bg, et 
or yellow 1.25@ 1.81. 
Potatoes 
at New York, 30 Oe aangue 


s y Oo 
is see 000275 p bb, LT LOO@2 p 
pbi, Jersey 1.50@ 1.8%, 
Poultry 
New York, live broilers are quot- 

bie > to 25e p ib, fowls 18%c, tur- 
ke "3 ive, ducks 15¢, geese lle. The 
feeling in the dressed poultry market 

firm, with moderate receipts; tur- 
eae 19c, broilers 28¢, fowls 19c, frozen 
turkeys 2/¢, broilers 24c, roasters 22c. 

Vegetables 

Dry weather has greatly retarded 
growth of cabbage in this section, but 
recent rains have helped. Acreage is 
about the same as in recent years-—— 
(w. E., Bradford Co, Pa, 

Cabbage is only grown for local 
consumption here, but soil in -best of 
ion, and crop looking fine. Late 


dit = 
a not transplanted on July | 6. 
Acreaze increased 65% over 1912.— 
[L. €. B., Geneva, O. 

Cabage plants set with _ tobacco 


planter are doing well. Acreage about 
the same as last year. Drouth is be- 
ginning to be felt.—[D. B., Lock 
Not enough cabbage is grown in 
four townships to supply the demand, 
and it is shipped in by the carload. 
Acreage about the same as Idst year. 
Very dry weather in May and the 
work of. cu‘worms are draw backs.—— 
[s. H. R., Allegheny Co, Pa. 
Condition of young cabbage plants 
good, and start off fine, with perfect 


conditions and; amplé supply. Acre- 

age for 1913 fully as large as last 

year.—[H. B., Waterford, Pa. 
Acreage devoted to ca*bage is 


about 25% larger than in 1912. Plen- 
ty of plants, and prospects good for 
a fine crop.—f[L. S. K., Scott, O. 

Larg¢ amount of early cabbage 
plants set. Acreage is normal. Start 
off of young plants was good, and 
plenty of moisture in the soil.—I[P. E. 
L., Stanley, N ¥ . 

Cabbage plants were plentiful and 
conditions fair; etart off very good. 
Acreage not large in this section.— 
fc. R. B., Cochranton, Pa. 

Cabbage acreage up to normal this 
year. A small amount growi. here 
goes for local consumption, and the 
greater part is grown under contract 
for factory here. Weather nas been 
geasonable for transplanting so far, 
but drouth is beginning to be felt.— 
{E. M. B., Greenville, O. 

At New York, wax beans 50c @$1.25 
p bag, green 0c @$1, beets $1.50@2 p 
100 behs, cargots 10 515c p doz bchs, 
cucumbers 50c @ $1.50 p cra, sweet corn 
Te @ $2.50 p 100 ears, cabbage $1@ 
150 p bbl, green peas $1@1.37 p bskt, 
spinach 75c @$1 p bbl, white or yellow 
squash 75c@$i p bx, turnips $1@2 p 
100 behs, tomatoes $1@2.50 p carrier. 

Wool 

The total volume of business in the 
woo! market shows a slight increase. 
Original Wyo has moved at 15@20c p 
Ib. One 100,000-Tb lot of fine medium 
Utah has been sold at 17T@18c; some 
half blood territory in original bags 
20c. One sale is reported of braid ter- 
ritory at 22c, and of 12 months’ Tex at 
17@19e. In Nev and Utah there is 
little wool left, dewlers giving most of 
their attention in the west at prese t 
to the Mont clip. Vool is fairly well 
cleaned up in Ore and Ida. It is es- 
timated that about 4,000,000 Ibs are 
still left unseld in the Triangle, and 
buying has fallen off there materially. 
The best clips of Mont wool are bring- 
ing from 16@17e, in- some cases a 
slightly higher figure. In QO, farmers 
are said to have received 20c for un- 
washed, and 23c for washed. Consid- 
erably less than half the clip has been 
taken from that state. In Wyo sales. 
are reported at 16% @1i7 ec. 


The Milk Market 


At New ork, the market remains 
oversupplied. Owing to the reduced 
demand caused by cooler weather the 
Surplus has crept up again. A week 
ago there was a prospect of wiping 
it out and a few days of hot weath rt 
would do it. The winter dairies in the 
Southeastern part of the state are fall- 
ing off materic.ly in some cases frem 
a third to a half of their supply. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending July 12 





Were as follows: 

. Milk Cream 
Brie .. Gases adauaae 631 3,786 
Susquehanna ....+e.%-- 7,006 489 
West Shore ..cscecscees 17,200 14.875 

ackawarna .......++- 64,40 3150 
NY C (long haul} ....111,201 4,258 
NYClines ‘ort haut) 14.159 136 
Ontaria ““oclcdsiiccceast & 5,104 


Lehigh walléy ....++-.« 43.680 3,284 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,250 
New Hawen ....s.5-05- 12,08 114 
Other sources ....+es<i+ 1,915 3 
Totals "Steere aeseoee oo 22,246 
res Oa. oe a Po | Ea Tadeo 
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Of late, the principal feature of the 
wheat market has been the movement 
of grain toward distributing and con- 
suming centers. This has resulted in a 
rather narrow movement of prices. 
Recent crop reports have not been 
startling in their nature, and were 
greeted by the market without much 
demonstration, Conditions in foreign 
markets continue practically in a line 
with American markets, so that things 
are favorable for active trading be- 
tween the two continents. In fact, the 
exporters have lately been liberal buy- 
ers of wheat, while farmers have been 
selling. The ‘comprehensive report 
given by B. W,-. Snow earlier in this 
magazine tells of the crop condition 
and acreage in each of the states. 

The Chicago market recently quot- 
ed No 2 red winter wheat at SS%@. 
89% c p bu, No 2 hard in store ranged 
% @9%c, No 2 northern 91% 

Wheat for Sept delivery, in 
carlots, is contracted at SUY@sd%ec, 
Dec 92@ 93c. 


Corn at Chicago sold around 61\c 
P bu, with Sept commanding a pre- 
mium of about le, Dee being quoted 
at 58 @50c. 

Standard oats sold close to 41%c, 
No 2 mixed 39c. Gj 

Further weakness has been dis- 
played in the barley market of late, 
recent sales coming within a range of 
50 @6S3e p bu. 

Timothy seed is quoted up to about 
5%4c p ib, but this figure is practically 
nominal... September orders are also 
dull at 5%ec. Lower grades, for imme- 
diate delivery, sell as low as 3%c, Flax 
market continues inactive, Northwest 
market being quoted slightly lower. 
No business is being done in clover, 
nominal asking price 14\%c for -the 
choicest. Hungarian millets continue 
nominal at 90¢@$1.05, German quot- 
ed up to 1.15. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


from 
@92 ke. 











Hoss, Sheep 
1913 +1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 
Per 100 lbs 

Chiengo ...... $8.85 $9.70 $9.30 $7.60 $5.95 $5.5 
New York 9. 9.66 9.50 7.75 5.00 5.30 
Buffale ....... 9.00 9.40 9.25 8.20 5.25 5.10 
Kangas City $55 9.15 9.00 7.70 475 475 
B  cocas 8.75 9.35 915 7.95 5.25 510 





Last week the live stock markets 
advanced again, and choice steers sold 
at close to 9c mark. There was a gen- 
eral rise in values on all grades of 
beef cattle, due to increased demand., 
Although there is an increased trade, 
it is said that any over-generous sup- 
plies of cattle would result in a reac- 
tion in prices, but if shippers refrain 
from overcrowding the trade, it may 
be possible to establish transactions 
on a broader beef demand, making a 
better summer market. 

Hog prices have advanced with beef 
quotations, and live hogs sold at Chi- 
cago, and other large markets, for 
higher figures than cattle: in fact,.last 
week quotations on hogs at Chicago 
advanced to the highest point since 
Apr 19, being quoted a $9.13 p 100 Ibs. 
This figure was scored by a double 
deck of fcy 200-l1b hogs, but the same 
figure was later realized by other ship- 
ments, The kind of hog now securing 
the highest bid is a prime light 
weight. 


At New York, Monday, July 14—- 
There were 43 cars of cattle and 5276 
calves on sale. Steers were steady; 
under grades a trifle slow; bulls firm 
to 15c higher; choice fat cows strong; 
others steady. Calves very active and 
veals 25@ Wc higher; buttermilks ad- 
vanced O0@Tic, with some. sales $1 
higher. Everything went to the scales. 
Steers averaging 815 to 1330. Ibs sold 
at 7@9.10 p 100 lbs, including 11 cars 
Va, 1017 to 1309 Ibs, 7.40@8.80, 2 cars 
W Va, 1221 to 1322 Ibs 7.85@8.85, 5 
cars Pa, 1110 to 1253 Ibs, 8.50@9.10. 
Bulls seld at 5.50@7.25, cows 3@6.T5, 
veals 9@13, eulls 7.50@8.50, butter- 
milks 7.25@ 8.25, -yearlings and grass- 
ers 6@7. 

There were 75 cars of sheep on sale. 
All grades of sheep steady; lambs ac- 
tive and strictly prime do, steady; 
cthers 2>@40c lower. The pens were 
cleared. Ordinary to prime sheep 
(ewes) sold at $3.50@5 p 100 Ibs, 
mixed do, 5.50, culls 2@2.75, lambs 
7.75 @9, culls 6.50@7, bulk of sales 8.50 
@9. Top price for Ky lambs 9, Va 9, 
W Va 855, Jersey 9, N Y 9, Tenn 8.65, 
Pa 8.50. Hogs were 20@30c higher 
after last Monday, closing with part of 
the advance lost. There were 2 cars on 
sale today. Prices firm to 5c higher. 
New York and Pa hogs sold at 9.50@ 
9.75 p 100 Ibs, roughs. 8@ 8.50, 

The Horse Market 


Offerings were light last week at 
the auction marts in New York city 





TT 125@225 p head. 
and ull and un- 
changed. R 
At Buffalo, cattle réceipts Monday 
were with choice steers selling 
up to $8.25, butcher steers 7.50@8.55, 
heifers. 6.35 @8.65, feeders 6@7, stock- 
ers 5.50 Hog receipts num- 
bered 12,000, mixed and medium sel!- 
ing at-9.55@9.60, Yorkers 9.60@9.70, 
pigs and light Yorkers 9.70@9.75. Re- 
ceipts of sheep and lambs were 5000, 
with market steady. lambs selling up 
to 8.50, yearlings ranging from 6.50 
@7%, wethers 5.75@6, ewes 4.50@5. 


; 
. 


At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle 
Monday consisted of SO cars, with 
market active and higher on most 


grades. One load of choice steers 
sold at $9 p 100 lbs, medium to good 
quotable from 8&8.20@8.35, fair to me- 
dium 7.85@8.10, heifers 5.6G0@8.10, 
Receipts of calves numbered 800, 
price ranging from 9@12.50. Hog 
receipts were 40 doubie deck 
loads, with heavyweights rang- 
ing from 9%.35@9.40,. heavy mixed 
9.45@9.50, medium to heavy Yorkers 
9.65@9.70, light Yorkers and pigs 
9.70@9.75. Sheep receipts were 45 
double deck loads, with market for 
sheep stronger and for lambs weak- 
er. Sheep were quotable from 38@ 
5.60, lambs 5@8.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMERIES 





PRICE OF 
New York Boston Chicago 
1913.. 28 29 26% 
1912.. 27 28% 25 
1911.. 25 26 22@ 23 
1910.. 29% 29 27% 
Butter 


At New York, arrivals have been 
heavy, but some of the grades are 
showing a little improvement, Sales 
were 27% @28c p Ib for strictly fcy 
cmy extras. There is a very iiberai 
supply of both firsts and seconds, the 
fermer declining to 26@vU7c, the latter 
to 25@25%c; state dairy 27c. 

At Chicago, there is very light busi- 
ness in the butter market, and buyers 
show little desire to purchase. Ware- 
house reports show that stocks in stor- 
age are in excess of this time a year 
ago, which has a tendency to lessen 
the demand. Production is shrinking 
steadily, however, and the season is 
about two weeks earlier this year than 
last. Creamery extras are in moder- 
ate demand, salable at about 26%%c p Ib. 
Most of the butter coming in shows 
effect of the heat. Creamery firsts 
are salable at 25c. Receipts of dairy 
are light, with demand fair, extras 
salable at 25c. 

At Columbus, cmy butter 30c p Ib, 
dairy Ie. 

At Albany, cmy 30c, dairy 2Sc. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 30c. 

At Cleveland, cmy 30e. | 

At Syracuse, emy 3lc. 

Cheese 

At New York, little business is being 
done. Receivers are offering pick of 
average fresh cheese at 14%c p Ib. 
Cnly closest selections can commana 
more than that. Market on white 
cheese is not as firm as that on cvl- 
ored, State whole milk specials are 
quoted up to 14% c, skims, specials 1lc, 

At Chicago, trade is dull and weak. 
duced %c p |b, while Swiss and lim- 
burger have cheapened \% to le. 





PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 28ce p doz, fowls 19c p Ib, broil- 
ers Zic, apples $1@1.75 p bskt, black- 
berries 6@9c p qt, gooseberries 30 @ 40c 
p S-lb bskt, currants 30@45c, cher- 
ries 40@60c, new potatoes 1.50@2 
p bbl, onions 1@1.15 p hamper, toma- 
toes 1.50@2.50 p %-bu bskt, bran 25 
p ton, timothy hay 18, clover, mixed, 
15, rye straw 18. 

At Pittsburg, green peas $1.50 p bu, 
parsley 25@30c p doz, corn 25c, beets 
and carrots 30c, spinach 50c p bu, 
apples 2 p hamper, cherries 3.50 p 
cra, red raspberries 5.50, black 4.2, 
currants 4, gooseberries 3, No 2 yellow 
corn GSce p bu, oats 46c, timothy hay 
15.25 p ton, rye straw 11.50, oats 8.50, 
brown middlings 24, bran 22.75, 

NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 6S8c 
p bu, oats 48c, bran $23.50 p ton, lin- 
seed meal 31, middlings 29, timothy 
hay 18.50, eggs 28c p doz, fowls llic p 
lb, carrots 1@1.25 p 100 bchs, beets 
1.25@ 1.50, radishes 507 65c, beans 50 
@ Se p bskt, peas 1@125, spinach 1 
@1.25 p bbl, corn 2@2.25 p 100 ears. 

At Buffalo, eggs 2c p doz, turkeys 
lic p tb, fowls 18%c, broilers Ze, 
green peas $1.50 p hamper, green 
eans 1.50 p bag, onions Ste p bu, red 
raspberries 14c p pt, black 12c, cher- 
ries 30@55c p bskt, gooseberris 4@ 8c 
p at, timothy hay 16 p ton, clover 
mixed 14.50, rye straw 10, 

At Sy wax beans $1.75 p bu, 
beets, carrots and turnips 2%c p doz, 
spinach %c p bu, green onions and 
rhubarb 15¢ p doz, green peas The p 
bu, fowls 17¢e p kb, broilers 2le, cher- 
ries 10@12c¢ Bat. blackberries 3 p cra, 
raspberries 17¢ p pt, gooseberries 12e, 
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LIVE STOCK 





1 CAR LOAD OF DRY 2 YEAR OLD HOLSTEIN 
heifers, 1 car load of heavy Holstein fail cows, 1 
pa load of — cows and springers. Get my prices 
vefore you buy. 100 head to select from. J ks 
CHAMBERS, West Brook, N ¥. — 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches 





ter Whites; all ages, mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa 





WANTED, 
full particulars and price. 
way, New York City. 


RDGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL CALVES, Berk- 
shire swine. GLICK’S FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. 
ages. ROBERT EDDY, 


A COW—Must ve a good milker. Give 
Address 8S. B., 115 Broad- 








Choiee stock ali 
Cattaraugus, NY. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





FOR SALE—Cow peas $2.25 and $2.50 bushel. Soy 
beans $2.25_and_ $2.75 bushel. Searlet clover see! 
$4 bushel. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, 28 South Wal- 
nut St, Milford, Del. 








CABBAGE, CELERY $1 per 1000; tomato, swee 
potatoes $1.50 per 1000, caulifiower, peppers $2 per 
1000, Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Bs 

200 BUSHELS Crimson or Scarlet clover seed, good 
grade, bright, clean, at $4.25 bushel. WILLIAM 


CANNON.CO, Bridgeville, Del. 





10% PLANTS POSTPAID 35ce—Celery, 
fomeio, (cabbage 1000, $1, 10,000 $8). 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


cauliflower, 
GLICK'sS 





STRAWBERRY 
tember planting. 
Geod Ground, 


PLANTS for July, August, Sep- 
Cyaies fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 





DOGS 
ENGLISH BULLS $15 up. Toy Silk Poodles $12. 
Fex Terriers, Pomeranians $15. Bostons, St Bernards, 
irish Terriers, Scotch Collies, 50 others. Prices right 


State wants, AMERICAN KENNELS, 113 
St, New York Clty. . 


East 9th 





COLLIE 
LUTHERS, 


COLLIES, BLOODHOUNDS. 
City, Pa. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE—Case traction engine, separator, tank 
R 


ensilage cutter, belts, tools, etc. Address BR. €. 
HILL, La Fayette, N 


PUPPIES--Mates $5, 
Perulack, Pa 


females $4. W. 





NELSON'S, Grove 








WOMEN'S WANTS ° 





LADIES!—For twenty five cents we deliver prepaid 
one dohar's worth of vanilla. Money back if not 
sitisfed. Remember the American Agricultur does 
vot pub'ish unreliable advertisements. E. : cL co, 
Deep River, €%. 


LADIPS-—Try our Self Heating Fiat Iron. Price 
sud transportation charges refunded if not suited. 
STANDARD SUPPLY CO, Chatham, N Y¥. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 




















MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government Jobs. 
$85 to $100 mouth te commence. Vacations. Steady 


work. Over 12,000 appointments coming. Pel Post 
requires several thousand. Influence unnecessary. Write 
immediately for free 1 Dositious availabie. 


ist of 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept R19, Rochester, N Y. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
protected positions in United States service. Thousands 
of vacancies every year. There is a hig chance here 
fer you, sure awl generous pay, lifetime employment 
Just ask. for booklet 8-822. No obligation. EAR! 
HOPKINS, Washington, D C 


KXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
to earn $150 montiiy 





for ma with teem 
Own boss in pe: manent, profir- 
able bus'nessn. We teach aid furnish all goods oan 
credit Write quick. HEBERLING MED CO, 26 & 
Douglas St, Bloomington, Ill. 





POSTAL CLERKS— City mail carriers waated every- 
where. (Commence $65 month Appiy immediately. 
FRANKIAN INSTITUTE, Dept KR 19, Rochester, X ¥ 

HELP FOR ESTATES, FARMS. Consult. specialist. 
SWCURITY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 38 Park Rew, 
New York. Sidney Y. Sullivan, Prop, Cortlandt 804 


AGENTS 
AGENTS—$24 a week. New automatic curry comb. 
Cleanse horse in half the time No clogging. Bix 
€ 


demand, big profits. Write today. THOMAS COMB 
CO, 1658 Third St, Deayten, 0 











SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have young 
men, both with and without farming expe who 
with to work on farms. If vou need a geod vy. 
sober man, write for order blank. Ours ts a n- 
taropic organization making ne charge to op oF 
employee. Our object ie the encow sgement of ing 
among Jews. THE JEWISH AGRICULTT s0- 
CIETY, 173 Second Avenue, New York @ity: ‘ 





= = — : aD 

MONEY-MAKING FARMS, 1° states. $16 to $5) 
an acre: live stock, tools and crops of'en included to 
settle quickly. Big ifustreted entatoe No 8 fice 
BE A. STROUP FARM AGHEINCY, Station 1.96, 17 
West 34th Street, New York. 




















The closing out of the famed Sisson 
Sersey herd of home-bred and imported 
Jersey -stock yy the Hillview farm at 
. Potsdam, N.Y, June 26, proved a very 
successful sale. The appointme nts of 
the sale were all to be desired. Col Law- 
rence and Dailey cried the sale, selling 
‘the 69 head in three hours. 

_ brought the nice sum of $14,715. 
- at the ring side were such well-known 
ers as H. E. Gibbs, F. J. Herrick, 
Ortis of Pratt estate, L. V. Walkley, 
<. D. Hazen, Frank White, Prof H. H. 
Wing of Cornell university, R. B. Van 
Cortlandt, F. W. Sessions, J. Hargreave, 
Charles Stone, Tom Purvis & Son, V. H. 
Bull Son, George T. Chaffee, T. J. 
Joves. and May Irwin. The animals 
‘were in fine apndithos. The young things 
were very nicely grown and many bar- 
gains were got by the purchasers, R. T. 
ainwright of the Homewood farms 
“purehaned the largest number, taking 
19 very desirable animals. H. b&b. Gibbs 
Was a Stacruntasting buyer, taking three 
animals at $19 F. Erherdt took 
olden Ferns hea Rose at $610. Ortis 
«f Pratt estate gS five very fine ani- 
ynalg at $12.45. E. P, Weeks of Meere- 
stead farms of Mt Kisco took four ani- 
ia!e, paying $1030. The beautiful, young 
Your-year-old Brookhili’s Cecotte topped 
the sale at $800, being purchased by 
H. BEB. Gibbs, She was a remarkably fine, 
young heifer, very well grown, and we 
believe a cheap one, even at this price. 
Mr Sisson was high! —— with the 
gale, as the herd sol or more than he 
really expected it would, This, no doubt, 
Was due to the nice condition they were 
in and the good breeding of the animals. 

fH. M. K. 


Will Be Watched in Future 
T recently visited F. A. Lawrence of 
‘Vernon, N Y, and inspected his herd of 
Holsteins. He has about 20 head of 
pure breds, and for evenness of type 
and individwality they are 20 that are 
hard to beat. He has several daughters 
of King Segis Pontiac, one daughter of 
‘the King of Pontiacs and granddaugh- 
ters of Colantha Johanna Lad, all with 
O records. These are bred or 
being bred to the brothers or sons of 
the world’s record cow K P Pontiac Lass, 
44.2 pounds of butter in seven days. 
Here is a pare to be heard from in the 
Tuture.—{P. A. H. 


7 Hogs in Demand 

We are in receipt of a communication 
‘from John G. Curtis, proprietor of Al- 
taita Lodge of Rochester, N Y, stating 
that the amount of his sales of hogs is 
three times as great up to date as they 
pel ard last spring. Mr Curtis is the owner 
of 50 very fine brood sows.—[E. A. H. 


Bull Rising in Fame 


Kine ss 9 - Pontiac Korndyke is 
owned by E. H. Knapp & Son of “abius, 
N Y, and ‘is considered by them as the 
best brother of the world’s champion 
eow, Spring Farm Pontiac Lass. “No 
other bull sired by the King of the 
Pontiacs is cut of a dam with as good 
f year record.” Individually he is a 
inost splendid anima! and his dam Lunde 
lrorndyke, with a weekly record of 30.82 
end a yearly’ record of 1090.9 pounds 
butter and 26,192 pounds milk: has 
€emonstrated her ability. She is a 
daughter of Korndyke Queen De Kol’s 
Prince.» Certainly the bull has royal 
breeding and the finest of A R O back- 
ing” and with over 70 animals in calf 


to him at three years of age, it is but 
a matter of time when he will Have 
proved himself one of the breed’s great- 
est sires, and when that time comes 
hts sons will be very valuablé, and those 
that possess them will be very fortu- 
nate indeed, as they never will be pur- 
chased for any less than they can be 
bought for today.—[E. A. H. 
Welch Buys More Cows 

EB. H. Dollar of Heuvelton, N Y, in- 
forms us that he has recently shipped 
12 head of pure-bred Holsteins to Henry 
Welch of Granville, N Y. Included in 
the 12 was a son of Pontiae Korndyke, 
out of Fairview Jessie Korndyke, who 
made 26.15 pounds butter in seven days 
as a four-year-old. Mr Welch has here 
@ great foundation start along. pcpular 
lines of breeding.—I[E. A. H. 

Herd Sire to Michigan 

Emblagard farms cf Big Bay, Mich, 
have recently purchased for a herd sire 
a@ son of Pontiac Korndyke of E. My 
Dollar of Heuvelton, N Y. This is one 
of the very best Korndyke Wulls to be 
purchased, He is from Lady Korndyke 
Pauline De Kol, which makes him a full 
brother of Pontiae Lady Korndyke, who 
made over 38 pounds of butter in seven 
days. W. Blake Arcoll, who ig su. 
perintendent of Emblagard, writes that 
they pu rehased thig bull without ever 
seeing him and that ¢! ney are very much 
pleased with ‘him.—fw. A. H. 


An Adv § Sold | "Em 


Dr B. S. Deubler, superintendent. of 
Penshurst farms at Narberth, Pa, writes 
us under date of July 3, saying: “We 
had such excellent results from adver- 
tising our Jersey bull calves in the 
American Agriculturist that I now wish 
you to insert the inclosed advertisement 
for Berkshires in your paper, running 
the same four consecutive times, unless 
otherwise specified. When we advertised 
our Jerseys we had 10 bull calves for 
sale, and we sold every one of them 
and had to return some checks, having 
received two checks for the same calf, 
Our customers have written that they 
are very well pleased with their pur- 
chases, as you will notice by copies of 
their letters inclosed,” The letters in- 
closed were from J, A, Doolittle of Har- 
persville, N Y¥, Avon Indian Jersey farm 
of Covington, Ga, and C. & O. Deake of 
Ypsilanti, Mich. All were more than 
pleased. The- expression of 
little: “He is a nicer animal 
expected for the price,” séems 
the expression of them all.—IE. 


Noted Bull Sold 

Mrs W. H. Smith of Bloomville, N Y, 
has recently purchased of C, L, Banks 
of Locust stock farm, New Berlin, N Y, 
the fine registered Holstein bull, King 
Lenore Hengerveld De Kol, whose sire 
is King Pontiac Hengerveld, seven A R 
O daughters, the best-.son of King of 
the Pontiacs. The dam of this bull has 
an A O better than 20 pounds in 
seven days.—[E. A. H. 


Public Sale Dates 

October 2, 1913, Trenton, N J, semi- 
annual interstate consignment sale; 
Jacob Todd, Jr. .October 7, 1913, Danbury, 
Ct, fair grounds, pure-bred Holsteins; 
M. C. Knapp and J. Russell Hatch. Oc- 
tober 9, 1913, Burton, O, fair grounds, 
Northern Ohio consignment-sales com- 
pany; fourth annual sale, -Uctober 23 
and 24, 1913, Hager & Getzleman fall 
sale. April 29 and 30, 1914, Geneva, O, 
175 head; T. H. Russell, 








4 POULTRY BREEDERS 


Single Comb White 
orns Exclusively 
—— Eggs Breeding Stock 


In order to remodel one of my poultry houses, I am 
“bdiiged to sell the breeders which it eontains. This is 
&..g00d chance to get foundation yearling stock. 
TDese ibe just — you want and I will make the 
Price as low as possible. Show ‘birds ry rf is Ist. 
Nenad for silustrated mating | list. CLOVER POUL- 
TRY FARM, F. 3. De Hart, Prop., Cortland, N.Y. 


1000 superior baby 

icks and .duck- 

come to life daily with this report. 

Mammoth Pekin and Indjan Runner 

ducklings. “Write for catalogue, mating and 

: ice List of ducks and Breeding Stock. 
TAYLOR'S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


My 1913 about ready for distribution. 
gives the price, and describes faaividually 
each ram offered. We: believe that our flock is the best 
breeding flock of Shropshires in America. We won 
lst prize and the Pettifer cup for Get of Sire in 1916, 
1911 and 1912 at 1¢ Chicago International, an 
more money on American _bred sheep than any other 
flock in America. - Also in 1912 at the Intefnational 
won the Sal-Vet $250 cup for the three best ‘yearling 
ewes in America, a ut New York we won every Ist 
prize and all champions. We are offering: 

70 Home-bred and imported rams 

60 Home-bred and imported ewes 

30 Home-bred ewe lam 

30 Home-bred ram lambs 
Fitted sheep for show flocks, it pays to buy the best. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N. Y. 





catalogue is 
bree g 





Old Chicks and Ducklings 


corr Comb White Leghorn Chicks, Mammoth Pekin 
dings. About 150 yearling Pekin Ducks. Sh'pned 
tately anywhere. WHITE HORSE FARMS, Paoli, Pa. 


The F ARMER’S F FOWL 

Single Comb phode, end, e best 

HTL BEE ae aang 
00 10. 

| Little Chicks **n22"~ 

Waapire Policy Pace Genrd, WX. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 


gees, Rose, and edocs $2 per setting, 


Wed oe8 RED FARM © Box 2 20" Weston, N. J. 


Moyers os jeahorne Baby Chilcks 
stock 96-00 Pet Pisin, N. Y¥. 























FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Young serviceable Rams, from 
one of the largest and best prize- 
winning flocks in America. 

All have good strong bone, and 
constitution. Good Wool. Guar- 
amteed to be as represented. 
Prices right. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Bennington, Vermont 





FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
Are now offering a_very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes 2]] bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description, 

J. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N. ¥. 





Suowcroft Hampshires e352 


Best type and quality from Prize- Winning foundations 
713 University Bik, Syracuse, 


Sargent F. Snow, Y, 





American “Agriculturist 
SWINE BREEDERS 





The greatest Breeding Estab- 
lishment in the East. Cham- 
pion Stud of Percheron and 
Belgian Stallions and Mares. 


Catalogue B if interested. 
SWINE BREEDERS 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good in the farrowing pen as well as 

Dundee, 


show ring. -H.C.&H. D. Harpending, N.Y 


BERKSHIRES 


We have some very chojee spring pigs sired by 
Star Master’s Sambo, a grandson of Star Master- 
piece, the highest priced boar ever sold ($5500). 
Write us for prices and descriptions. 
Careful attention paid to all correspondence, 


TOMPKINS FARM . LANSDALE, PA. 


Hinchey Homestead 


Offers for sale 2 Berkshire boar pigs farrowed May Ist, 
1913; sire, Highwood. Masterpiece Sist; dam, 

wood Belle 108th. These pigs are extra fine. 

$15 apiece if taken at once. 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


PENSHURST PIGS PLEASE 


B HIRES: _ Prolific prize winners’ of 
SS uality. We offer bred sows, boars 
oon all a one ae ia stock. 


Narberth, Pa, 
BERKSHIRE 


November boars and giits, rich in 
April pigs, Masterpiece, Baron 


best imported blood, March and 

Duke 50th, and Lee, 

breeding. Write ‘for prices before ordering elsewhere. 

H. S. TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
akeview Farm pred for size, 

quality, pro- 

L BERKSHIRES ificacy and finish. Foryears 

bred one type. Fancy headed, quick maturing, ble 


the kind bred, offered’for sale and for inspectior 
J. Stapleton, Wibraham Road, Springfeld, Mass, 


BERKSHIRES 


fall gilts. Will be.pleased to book your yh, im 
February and March pigs. T. J. KERR. Collins, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin, Best of breed- 
ing. P.ices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 


POLAND-CHINA | SWINE 


Young sows. Bred sows, boars and 
pigs not akin; popular preceding = oO! aa 
oars, Fairbanks and Independe 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVELE. o. 
CY POLAND CH 


INAS 
large pay. smooth. This is the place to get them. 
Sows $25 to $50 each, boars $15 to $25, three months 
pigs $10 each, young pigs $15 a pair. Herd all Regis- 
tered and pedigrees furnished. G. S. Haji, Farmdale, 0. 


0. I. C. PIGS 


now ready for shipment; Silver strain; quality first- 
cless. Order at once as pigs are moving fast and will 
soon be sold out. F. ©. WHITE, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 


Registered 0. I. C. an 
hester White Pigs dicta aot prt 


right. EUGENE P, ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. ¥. 












































We are of- 
series 8 a 




















April farrow, either 
seX, Pairs not amin, 





DUROCS. 

15 Bred sows and Gilts bred for March and sud by wt 

mn. Service bears, yes a oO i nber 
Pigs mated, no akin. ig K 

C.J. McLoughlin, Box f nel oO. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


brome ue “yg = breed. Prices are sired by the 
greatesi res ices right PY yeaa on- 
siderek LONG BROS: ALVADA, O40 


compton Herd of Cae Mitaes: Cite herd ton 


more rise money oe Fae in 1912 than all 
oe herds. Paden reeding stock of of all 


es for sa Also 
SOnN = DUNLAP, Boz B, * WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 


Mule Foot Ho 


Best quality, registered stock. Prices ht. 
BURKETT BROS., COLUMBUS, O. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest bfeeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 


Thompson's rire than acy be ne have won more Firs 


all ages forsale sired by or bred to my 6 State Par First Prise 
Winning Males low, quality high. Write for prices 




















| and information, Chas. A.’ ‘Thompson, Letts, ind. 





Hampshires 


Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; also 
bred sows. Quali ty the best 


Sylvester Essig, Tipton, Ind 


- SS 
ry 
Large Type ‘Duroc = 
Red Col and ype Springs Col. Also - : 
not telated, all cholera immuned. digs 
V. E. MICHAEL, Box ©, Yellow Spring, 
Mian 


Studebaker’s Durocs f= Valley, ite foume 


tain head of the breed. be meas Pa 4 or 
.? open. Pairs not akin. No bette Areas an 
8. F. STUDEBAKER, TIPPECANOE Cire “Ont 


DUROCS 








Any size or age you desire 
100 head from which. t 


select. /Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohi, 
HELDON F ARM ¢ Pigs of go of bore 


Service Boars. Best of breeding 
OXFORD, N.Y, 





Bred Sows. 
C. E. BARNES. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 





—. 
ne 


Langwater 
GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 


Langwater Blood means Profit for 
you. Write for the story of our herd 


LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W.E. Hepburn, Supt, 




















$$ 


GUERNSEYS 


We are offering 2 few choice cows, with 
advanced registry records, and gilt edge 
breeding for sale. As stock of this de- 
scription is seldom put on the market, 
this is a rare opportunity to purchase 
stock either for a foundation herd or im- 
provement of your present herd. 

We are also offering a young bull by 
King Masher 11084, dam Golden Elsie 
23744, Adv. Reg. 1968: Record 15082.35 
lbs. milk, 692.87 Ibs. butter fat, at 444 yrs. 

For circulars giving breeding, etc., ad- 
dress 


CHESTERBROOK FARM, BERWYN, PA. 


FOR SALE 
Ayrshire ana Guernsey 


‘ 
‘ 
f 
( 
{ 
% ef ' 
in-calf heifers and cows, of the choic- ! 
{ 














est individuality and breeding. 
FRANK S. PEER, Importer, Ithaca, New York 

















GUERNSEY 


THE BUTTER BREED 
Has merits worth investigating. Let us 
tell ri cante about this WONDERFUL COW 


ican G Cc 
Ey mews gg roe, attle Cixb 





IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 


Send for the Official Sules List of the 
New York am Toate Guernsey Breeders’ Association 
Box 96 A, Peekskill, N. Y. 


250 HEAD FOR SALE 


25 Registefed Holstein cows, fresh and fall com 
10 Registered yearling Heifers, all light in color. % 
bull calves 3 to 6 months old. Pricés right. Al# 
over 150 head of High-grade Holsteins, consisting @ 
Heifers and fresh cows, and balance due from Se 
tember to November. J. R. FROST, Munnsville, N.Y 


GLADSTONE STOCK FARMS 


JERSEY 


Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock 
large producers. Gladstone, New Je 


Jerseys For Profit 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 











= 5% we eee 





on = 





Registered Jersey Bull for Sale 


February 13, 1913 
Solid light — color. Black points of excellell 
breeding. His dam tests over 8% butter fat. For NY 
teulars, address. WM. BERRY, De Lancey, N. 








ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


jo mony mothers,  ~ B spetng Digs now, high quality, 
fair prices. is not what you pay, but what 7% ha 
that counts. i. G. CURTIS, Box 272, Rochester, 


soe Onondaga Hill Stock Farm 


hetless 2 in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL,-N. Y¥. 





brag a 





SS ee oe hy oe 


Write For Sale Lis 


of Holstein. and Jersey cattle, German Coach how 

and Shetland ponies. Specia) offers of bull calves aif 

cows. Owen Carman, Box E, Trumansburg, N. 
Sired by Changeling Bu 


BUL. CALVES 54,07 Spangeine 2: 


o Ready Grange, 110 Ibs. milk } da., 31, 4 
, da., om. 9 Ibs. milk 30 da. A.R.O. dams sired! 
sons of 27 Ib. & 30 lb. cows. Fred A.Blewer,Owego. 








offer choice Chester White 
Ellenwood Farms ssa" sectsiive Pies ime 
years ol for sale and Choice Lambs. Shetland 
John Harrison, Mor., R. F D. No. |, Hatbere, 





Chenango and Madison 


Bigh at g sy Are heavy prod 


furni and by 
peabanabie pelted. MAWLEY & vi 









East River Grade 
Holsteins F 


wi 
eer”. 
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Y age 
OHIg 
a 
lesire 
b te 
Ohie ” 
a 
haroe. 
seKeg 
ding. 
N.Y, 
— 
culin tested a 
2- in every particular. — 
= ¥. D. Robinson, Edmeston, * 
HILLCROFT FARMS 
Istein Bulls- 4 
4.-Holstein - 
Registered, of services age, from leading sires of 
n the breed. Straight and right at farmers’ prices. 
Geo. R. HILL . . TOWANDA, PA. 
ir 
7" 
d | 
} 
| Registered Holstein 
' 
.|IBULL CALVES 
~~ one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 
— 
~T ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Allamuchy, N. J. 
h 10 A. B. O. heifer ealves sired by Paladin Burke, a 
grandson of De Kol Burke with eight A. . Oo 
, daughters at two years old that average 15.21 of but- 
ter 7 days; and A Gelsche Hamilton No. 55722, 
, whose dam has an A. R. O. 28.44, with o 
e 29.13 ib. daughter and a 30-Ib. sister. Dams of 
‘ calves have large A. R. O. records and are bred in 
the purple. A beautifully marked, straight, handsome 
bunch. Price $125 to $175 each Great opportunity 
y for @ beginner. - 
e BRADLEY FULLER, ° UTICA, N. ¥. 
5 _— 
126 BEAD 
' Grade Holstein Heifers 
Yearlings and two year olds. 5@ fall cows 
= due July Ist tc . Ist. Some good regis- 
a tered stock bulls 
— E. J. BOWDISH & SON 
Phone 418 - ° Cortiand, WN. Y. 
‘ 
ad 
$125.00 $125.00. 
CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A 
y Grandson of the Great PONTIAC KORNDYKE 
carrying 37% per cent. the blood of the greatest sire 
the world has ever known. Sire, Sir Mabel tiac 
C: Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of a daughter of 
: Pontiac Korndyke. Dam, Shadeland Lorena Mechthiida 
Gorter, A. R. O., 17 lbs, butter just made. Caif born 
. 22. % white and an exceptionally fine individual. 
| Price just as you see it here Come and see him. 
ork 14 We are always glad to have visitors. 
H. C. GATES. - . CANTON, PA. 

















High Grade Holstein Cows 


We have on hand loochoiece Holstein cows, dee 
Seve milkers of the choicest individuality 
breeding, due to freshen in & ber 
Oetober. Also 7% two and three-year-old 
heifers nicely marked and of excellent breed. 
ing. Come and our stock or write your 
needs before purchasing elsewhere. 


F.P.SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
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EMR U LL S tor service 
oom DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, XK. Y. 
q KLONDYKE HEIFERS 


Kloadyke heifers are hard to get, but I am offering a 
lieifer calf born May 4th, 1915, that traces four éimes 
to Pontiac Korndyke and three times to Hengerveid 

, the two greatest sires of the breed. All my 
cows have official records and are bred to King Korn- 
dyke Pontiac Lass and Spring Farm King Pontiac, 


the blood of the 44-Ib. cow. 
. VERNON, N. Y. 


The Lakeside Model Family 


icluding all cows three years and over, have A. R 
Fecords which average 24 pounds im f days. Every 
com has a record over 20 pounds. most uniform 
and handsomest family of the breed. Yearling bulls 
ind calves from high record dams for sale, also fe- 
males of ali ages from other noted families. 

E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


——— 


Dairyman, Improve Your Herd! 
ae a grandson of Hengerveld De Kol who has 





































ea “4 * ge cS — m, < —_ Perseus, 
pat ‘, ° ‘ee-fourtha white, indtridual ; 
a) Brice $100. Bull, born Jan. 3, 1923, fifteen-sixteenths 


Aaggie Grace Butter Boy—he has 36 
das; price “Sine” dam has better than 20 Iba. in 7 


Great bargains. 


CL. BANKS, Loous Stock Farm, New Berlin, W. Y. 


>? a. 

verside Stock Farm 
mae H. F. buli torn April 4, 2913. Sire King 
aprreld Segis. Dam Minnie De Kol 3d, A R O 
' -.4 fine large calf. Write for petigree. 


W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfeld, NW. Y. 


R. O. Holstein Bull Calf 


oe more white than black. Dam has 20.53 
































this sacrifice to the way for 
erease of the Pontiac Bull which we are now 
using. This ts unity that 


a calves without reserve. 
‘Is your time, do not wait, but write today. 


Horace L. Bronson, Dept. G, Cortland, N. ¥. 























Offers a bargain im two bull calves at $50 each. Nal. 
Born Feb. 16, 1913, two-thirds white, is large and 
very straight; sire is Pontiac Boreas, one of the very 
best sense of Hengerveld De Kol; dam has a junior t 
y record of nearly 14 Ibs. No. 2. Born 
1913; dark colored, very large and a goed one: sire is 
Looe Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam and 
sire’s Gam average 32.5T Ibs. butter and 710 Ibs. milk 
in 7 days, and over 129 Ibs. butter in 30 days; dam 
is a gramddaughter of Hengerveld De Kol out of a 20 
year-old record of over 17 } 
Harry 0. Wheeler, Prop., R. F. D. 2,West Winfield, N.Y. 


Fall Cows tses- 


load due to fresh- 
They are large, young and well marked. 


enAug.and Sept. 

High Grade Holsteins 
Also have a carload of October cows and 100 head 
of fancy heifers from 18 months to 3 years old. 
F. J. HOWARD, BOUCKVILLEE, N. ¥. 


SERVICE BULLS 


Fit for heavy service, good individuals, 
well marked, well bred; price $100. One 
calf, King Segis Saladina No, 102605, 10 
months old, very tight in color. Price 
$75. Write at once. They sell fast. 

J. A. LEACH - Cortland, BH. ¥. 


Bal born Nov. 18. 1912. A fine individual even- 

ly marked. Sire. Sir Veeman Hengerveid, 43 
A. R. 0. daughters, tep that average 29 lbs. Lutter im 
7 days. Dam, Star Girl Pontiac Artis, A. R. QO. rec- 
ord as a jr. two-year-old of misk 421.7, buiter 19.34 
Iba. In 7 days. She is one of the best daughters of Sir 
Korndy 











ke Pontiac Artis. W. 0. Rohens, Poland, N.Y. 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
Helstein-Friesian Association, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt 


Holsteins Wanted 


Heifer calves, yearling heifers; also heifers and cows 
due to freshen thig fall. Please give age. herd book 
munber ant price Wish to fill an order for foreign 
shipment. €. ©. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, N. 1. 


FHRYESIAN BULL CALF 
“Born May 25th. cut of a 20-lb daughter of Korn- 


Romdybe "A beresia. st00." Pnatos turmier 











AMA FARM i>. Baldewinevitte, N.Y, 
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ident Day Farm, Brows Canten, N.Y. 
































80 Cows 


now in milk. 40 cows due to freshen in Aug., Sept. 
and Oct. 20 cows due to freshen in Nov. 
fresh. 10 Registered bulls at reasonable prices. 
World's Record 43-lb. Cow heads my herd, a son of the King of the 
Pontiacs, which is also for sale. 


On D. L. & W. or L. V. R. R. 
THE PECK DAIRY 


Now is your opportunity. 











Holsteins 
For Sale 


I now have on hand the best 
Dairy of Holsteins ever offered 
for sale in New York State. 








20 cows 
A half-brother of the 






CORTLAND, N. Y, 
































eatest 





Jenningshurst 
Stock Farm 


energy spared in making the 
possible 

arefully consider the fol- 
lowing combination of breeding and the special advantageous 
chaser of such bull calves as we have to offer. 


W. W. JENNINGS, Prop. 


records. 


Rag Apple Korndyke 






has during the past two years most care- 
fully selected and purchased, regardless 
of prices, one of the very best founda- 
tion herds to be found in this country. 
Every female will be retained and no 









TIAC KORNDYKE heads our herd 
rospects for the pur- 
Write for description and prices. 


Towanda, Pennsylvania } 
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heads 








e herd. 


Fairview Farms Herd Holsteins} . 


Apple Korndyke 8th the strongest bred Korndyke bull in the world 
His dam Pontiac Lady Korndyke made 38.03 Ibs. butter 
in seven days and 156.92 in thirty days, both world’s records when made, 
We are offering sons of this great sire from daughters of Pontiac Korndyke; 
also a few Pontiac Korndyke Sons, 


E. H. DOLLAR, s 















- HEUVELTON, N. Y¥. 




















and two year olds. 
RK. J. 


FOR SALE 


of well-bred fan 
cy Holstein yearlings 


R.F.0.7, Rome, N. Y. 





Helsteins For Sate. 100 head high-grade Holstein cows, 
due to freshen in Aug, Sept. and Oct., that Mtoe 
6 of milk a day. 10 2-yr.-old heifers. 25 head 
reg. cows that give 60 to 80 Ibs. milk a day. & Seat-. 
ling heifers, 10 registered bull calves and gra 
calves, at farmers’ s Reagan Grea. ~ ™ 
Braneh address—Plumlyo Farm. Fairview. Village, 


Pai 
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7... Name Gives Advice-VI 


‘R MEREDITH ‘and Name 
Perkins were sitting on the 
wide piazza of Mis Prin- 
dle’s boarding house when 
the minister bounded up 








the steps, whistling mer- 
¥ily, with Brutus at his _ heels: 
“My, but you look like a boy,” 


commented Name. “Seems to me I’ve 

heard that tune before. What is it?” 

: “Sounds like ‘My kitty has gone 

LEX from its basket,;’”’ observed the doc- 

Ph for. “Looks as if you had been climb- 
ing trees, Mr Haven.” 

Adrian glanced at his clothes; sure 
enough, there were telltale bark frag- 
ments clinging tc his pants and coat. 

‘ “3 did save a poor cat from the dread- 

ful fate of either swearing or starv- 
ing to death,” he admitted, 

“Then you have seen her?” cried 
Name excitedly. 

“I believe it was a cat by the name 
of Cesar,’” said the minister guard- 
edly. 

“Oh, pshaw! I mean Miss Preston, 

+ for it must have been her cat.” 

“Is she the only person in Preston 
Hill who owns cats?” 

“She is the only one who has run- 
away cats, and—” 

“Then she has my sympathy. I 
used to put butter on my cat’s feet 
“when I was a small boy and my cat 
Yan away. Perhaps she should do 
the same,” he replied gravely. 

“Oh, keep still, Name,” laughed Mrs 
Prindle, coming to the door. “You 
can’t find out everything you want 
to know. If Mr Haven saw a treed 
eat and rescued it, he did his duty, 
providing his dog drove it there. 
Come here, sir, if you are to be my 
boarder we must get acquainted.” 

“Brutus has already distinguished 
himself as a cat chaser,” said the min- 
ister, “As soon as I took him from 

. the ear he scared the station agent’s 
‘eat into fits; so I perceive hard times 
are ahead for the cats of Preston, I 
wanted him for company, but if he 
gets me into trouble I may have to 

' send him home again.” 

“Folks can take care of their cats, 

: I guess, so you can keep your dog,” 
'** s@id Mrs Prindle. “Come, Mr Ha- 

ven, supper is ready. I have cream 

biscuit and honey, besides. other 
things. Both Dr Meredith and Name 
_ decided to wait for you, so come 
along before thinge are spoiled.” 
Mrs Prindle’s boarding house was 
decidedly a homelike affair, where 
she presided at each meal, and made 
her boarders feel as if they were 
members of her own family. Drum- 
i mers, agents and transients she also 
Sh accommodated, but her regulars Ccon- 
sisted of the three young men. All 
of the news.of the town and of the 
day was freely discussed at her table, 
Name keeping up a constant flow of 
good-natured gossip. Between him 
and the- young. minister there was a 
genuine friendship; he liked him for 
his honest heart and: kindly sympathy 
which showed in spite of his loose 
tongue. Between the young physician 
and himself, however, the friendship 
was of a different. type. They were 
men of the same class, men who had 
been trained in broader fields and 

BF who had wider outlooks on life than 
aes other people in the town, The 
Bat ysician was winning a competence 

~ in his. profession; he believed in the 

country and country peopie and had 
located in Preston, through the 
‘squire’s influence; because he believed 
- he would find.a wider field and great- 
'. er opportunities for the advancement 
Ae of his profession than in the city: 

S The esquire had at first been en- 
thusiastic over him and had. sounded 
his .praises far and near, aiding him 
materially in building up his pro- 
fession, but lately he had not favored 
him as much. His desire regarding 
the physician and his niece did not 
‘show any signs of fulfillment, so he 
* fad contented himself with leaving 
Dr Meredith's name unsaid, instead 
_ @f speaking of him constantly, as had 
been his wont. 

. That evening, when Name had en- 
tered the minister's study for a little 
‘ehat, as was his custom on returning 
from the store, he found him reading 
_ @ report of the state board of edu- 
tion. “Sorry to disturb you, Mr 
Haven,” he said hesitatingly, ‘‘guess 
won't stop in tonight.” 

“Come in,” and Adrian laid down 

"book. “I had about finished it 
T wanted to talk to someone. 


7 ait 
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about the school matters. Dr 
Meredith let me take the report. 
He is ‘on the school board here.” 

“Yes, and you will be, too,” drawled 
Name, taking the proffered chair. 
“But if you are. wise you won't. That’s 
what cost Mr Hamilton his head. 
Fact is, we Preston Hillers are al- 
mighty worked up over this school 
business, It’s died down now in good 
weather, but you jest wait till cold 
weather next fall, and you will see 
folks begin to git mad again.” 

“Mad about what?” questioned the 
minister, remembering what Frances 
had said about the transportation. 

“It is this way,” began Name. 
“Never till last year was there any 
fuss about the schools. The school 
census numbers about eighty children 
in five districts and this hill district 
was the smallest of all cf them.” 

“Well?” 


“Small, why there wan’t children 
enough that you could count. See 
here, Mr Haven, this is Old Maid 
street for fair. There’s twenty houses 
on this street, that is, dwellin’ houses. 
In five of them live old maids; guess 
you have met them all; they hain’t 
anything but cats, Better keep your 
dog away when you go callin’ on 
them. Then there are four widders 
includin’ Mrs Preston and her daugh- 
ter, who raises cats. They can’t be 
sent to school very well,” he chuckled. 
“Then there are three old couples 
whose children have growed up and 
gone away; that makes twelve. Of 
the remainin’ cight families, three 
are young married folks with babies 
and two school children, In the five 
other families there are eight chil- 
dren, including Squiré Deane’s girl, 
Hazel, who is twelve, and will pretty 
soon be through goin’ here. So there 
are only ten children in this hill dis- 
trict. In the Bad Luck Pond district 
there are about twenty kids that have 
to be toted up here every day since 





A Story of New England Life 


Wherein Romance and Problems of a Consolidated School are Interwoven 


By Elizabeth Jewett Brown and 
Susan Jewett Howe 


burned if you touch ft. It is worse 
than a red-hot poker to handle,” he 
cautioned. 

“T like you first-rate, Mr Haven,” 
said Name, after a pause in which 
he had waited for the minister to 
speak. “I like you and so does ev- 
erybody else. The squire can’t say 
enough for you; no sech preachin’ 
has ever been heard in this town for 
a-good many years as you can preach, 
That’s why I think you ought not to 
meddle with the school business; you 
will get into trouble same as Mr 
Hamilton did. No offense, I hope, 
‘cause I have give you some advice?” 
he queried anxiously. 


Ignorance of School Board 


“Not at all,” laughed the minister, 
stretching himself out comfortably in 
his easy chair. ‘‘I don’t know anything 
about a country school, how it ought to 
be run or how it should be taught. I 
never attended one; my education 
has been neglected that way, I sup- 
spose.” 

“Don’t anyone of the board know 
anything about schools; that is, real 
knowledge gained from experience’as 
teachers,’ said Name. “There’s the 
squire. I can’t deny but that he takes 
a big interest. He never had any 
schoolin’ himself; have heard him 
say he never went a day after he 
was a dozen years old, yet he feels 
himself capable of runnin’ the 
schools. Fox Barker never had more 
than a deestrict school education him- 
self.. Mr Hamilton was educated, but 
he has gone and you will be put in 
unless you say you won't. There’s 
the doctor. He is one of the nine 
members. He says he knows a lot 
about medicine and sick children, but 
nothin’ about teachin’ em. Miss Jane 
Crowly, she’s fifty years old, and lives 
in the same house her father and 
grandfather and  great-grandfather 
lived; she used to teach schoo] until 
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Off to the Rescue 


All along the coasts are the 


life-saving stations where brave men are 


ready. night and day to go to the rescue of any boat in distress, 


they consolidated the school. That’s 
our problem, Mr Haven. It made 
trouble last year and will make more 
this.” 


“Where are the other fifty chil- 
dren?” 
“Seattered in three districts; twen- 


ty-five in one, the nearest one to this. 
That’s the brick schoolhouse; that 
ain’t had for the children there, as it 
is less than three miles for the farthest 
of them to get here, There ain’t 
much of a kick coming from them, 
but the worst is over in’ Bad Luck. 
Those children have to be toted about 
five miles here every day in all kinds 
of weather. A boy got so chilled one 
day that he took sick and nearly died. 
That made a big fuss and Mr Hamil- 
ton preached about it; he said that 
school ought to be opened again and 
a teacher put in there. Frances Pres- 
ton said she would take it, if they 
would open it up. They got up a 
petition and handed it to the board, 
but they voted it down. The squire 
and Fox Barker got hoppin’ mad. 
They said a minister should. preach 
the Bible and let schools alone. So, 
you see, Mr Haven, if you want to 
get along smooth and quiet here in 
this town you let the school, question 


her throat give out; she’s been acting 
visitor for years. Frances Preston is 
secretary. My, but she’s had a lot to 
say about the transportation; she was 
agin the squire and Barker and But- 
ton; she and the doctor and Mr Ham- 


iiton. Three agin six’when they had 
the fight: But they couldn’t do any- 
thing. The town had voted consoli- 


dation and transportation and that 
was all there was to it.” 

“But why did they consolidate and 
bring the children so far?” 

“’Cause it’s cheaper,” said Name 
laconically. “They have two teach- 
ers now for between seventy and 
eighty. pupils. Two instead of five, 
but they don’t pay ’em the five teach- 
ers’ wages, not by a long shot,” 
chuckled Name. “Olive Ashton, she 
is Jane Crowly’s niece and boards 
there, she is the primary teacher; a 
mighty nice girl. Guess- the doctor 
has gone there tonight,” he added 
with a grin. “That’s what upset the 
squire and the doctor. The squire 
won’t ever make no match between 
his niece Ruth Conway and nobody 
else. She’s got a mind of her own, 
for all she is so quiet®about it. She 
is nice to every young man he in- 
vites there, ut that’s all there is to 


alone. _ You _will aget., your__fingers_, it.. She won’t fall in love with them 


Cia is een% tells Yar ac \ . 
Sharan laughed. “hice ‘,cithe 
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a very interesting young lady. ay ie. 









quisite. I think-I .an help ao he 
@ good many sales through my mon” 
er. I did not expect to find such sl 
tistic ability in the country.” ang 
“The squire was as proud as a 
cock because you praised her wo, 
Name gossiped. “He came 
— talked about it. me 
go ere to tea but that he ; 
it. You are pleasing Fes of 
right.” ‘ “ty 
Adrian reddened. He re 
what Frances Preston had sala 
the current gossip between him ant 
the squire’s niece, “Can’t a gente 
man speak to @ young lady jy 
tongues will wag?” he said hastily — 
“Not here,” Name answered, “Wi 
folks have married me to every won,’ 
an in the town this last twenty yeni 
eff and on, and I'm still q back, 
There never was but one girl in th : 
world for me, and she has neve 
looked at me and never will. | aint ] 
her class, and I know it; but for a 
that a cat can look at a queen and 
I can look at Frances Preston.” . 
“Frances Preston!’’ exclaimed Adri. 
an, surprised by the clerk’s frank 
ness. ‘‘What have you got to do with 
Frances Preston?” 
“Nothing,” said Name shortly, very ' 
red in the face and angry at the sliy 
he had made. “That’s what hurts, yp 
Haven. Here I think more of ‘that 
girl than of any other that eye 
walked and that’s all the good it doeg 
me. I'd give my right hand to gaye 
her any trouble, but she won’t let 
me. I know there’s a heap of it comiy’ 
for her, but there ain't anything [ 
can do to prevent it,” he added de. 
jectedly. 
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in what way?’ 
‘ 

’ 


“Trouble, 
“They'll lose their place before 
long. I found out for Frances that 


Mr Carter has transferred the mort. 
gage to Deane, and it is a safe bet 
that he’ll foreclose when the time ' 
comes. I offered to lend her ths 
money to pay it off, but she would’n 
take it, not much. Her Preston prig 
is the biggest thing about her. Guess | 
you have heard some of the stories 
afloat about the 
those two families” 
Name Fails to Receive Information | 
“From others, yes. Never anything ' 
from Mrs Preston.” | 
“And as you haven’t met Frances 
yet, you con’t know what she 
thinks?” asked Name adroitly. Then 
as he caught the young minister’s ey. 
pression he said bluntly: 
“Guess you'll think I’m buttin’ in, | 
Mr Haven, but I’m dead sure you | 
knew the Prestons before you ever | 
came here.”’ 


trouble between 


The minister laughed. “On my 
honor, I had never heard of them 
before I came here.” 

“But I could take my oath ’twas 


you that sent her that cat medicine, 
It came the week of the Pounding, 
Now didn't you?” 
“Supposing I did. 
to do with it?” 
Name scratched his head. “Well, 
it is the first thing that’s ever come 
up here in town that I couldn’t make 
out. I stamped the letters you sent 
to the squire and the writin’ was the 


What's that got 


same. How in blazes, ‘if you had 

never heard of Frances Preston, did 

you know she had a sick cat?” 
“Perhaps I consulted a fortune 


teller. Had my horoscope forecasted 
or something,’’ jested Adrian. 
“You are jest like Frances Preston. 


What you won’t tell, you won't,’ 
Name answered gloomily. ‘You and 
she ought to make a match; but | 


hope you won’t. You keep away from 
her and clear of school business and 
you will come out al! right; but I've 
got a hunch that you won’t take my 
advice, though I bet you will wish 
you had before you are a year older,” 
he added as he said good-night. 
The next morning, the first Sabbath 
in June, was the fifth of his pastorate 
on Preston Hill. He felt a trifle dis- 





turbed, mentally, when. he woke; 
Name’s conversation the previous 
evéning, coupled with what he had 






heard from different ones before re- j 
vealed to him the fact that if he 
wished to accomplish all that he had 
planned to do, he must walk in at-/ 
cordance with the ruling spirit of the 
church and the town, His was nol 
the disposition to blindly follow where 
he was lead. He felt that his duty as 
pastor of the church and leader of 
the people was something infinitely 
greater than it. had seemed to him, 
while in the seminary the problems 
presented theoretically had been easy | 
to solve; now he was liable to be 
called upon to act on a question which 
was disturbing the very heart of the 
town, It would be easy for him | 
politely decline to serve on the board; 
then there would be no occasion re 

























friction; on the other hand, if % 
served, and his duty, as he saw It 
should compel him to oppose the 





squire, he realized that he might have 
trouble,-and trouble in a young min 
ister’s first parish usually follows himg 
throughout his career. But he dis 
missed the subject abruptly from his 
thoughts and entered the dining roo 
whistling cheerfully. ; 

[To Be Gontinued.] 
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Mowing withthe Scythe 


EUGENE BACON 








we like eames off the lot— 
"Midst waiting grass it’s made; 
mower’s hand with timeiy touch 
TS oat nimbly whets his blade: 
er wang-er, Whing-er wang-er— 
Whing er -okes make edge to bite; 
whing-er wang-er, whing-er wang-er— 
The keeness is aright. . 


h full) wide the worker moves— 
In pat easured step is seen; 


nea n; 
a ys in swath with easy turn 
spears of severefl green: 
aS er s-w-I-S-H e-r s-w-I-8-H 


shapen snath swings true; 
Th s-H e-r s-w-I-S-H e-r s-w-I-S-H 
The swaying’ steel cuts through. 


the acre’s stretch so trim— 


u 

Next cress the shortened crown; 

Tis whing-er-wang and s-w-I-S-H e-r 
s-w-I-S- 


qi all the field is down. 





A Mother-in-Law Intervenes 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


“] do wish Dick wasn’t so positive 
about everything he says. He would 
certainly be much more agreeable to 
live with if he would once in a while 
acknowledge that he was in the 
wrong.” 

Young Mrs Arnold, like all young, 
married women, was enjoying a sea- 
gon of self-commiseration. Self-com- 
miseration, like all other woes, 
eraves sympathy. A mother-in-law 
is not always a safe escape-valve for 
domestic differences. But the one 
in whom this bride of as year had 
seen fit to confide was discreet and 
reasonable, 

“I know Dick has decided opinions, 
but I have always found him open 
to conviction,” his mother cautiously 
affirmed. “In what way has the boy 
been erring?” she queried. 

“Why—I don’t know as I can cite 
any particular instance, just at this 
moment,” Mrs Arnold rather hesi- 
tatingly asserted. “There are so many 
things that come up for discussion 
every day, upon which we have such 
radically different opinions, that it 
would really be hard to particular- 
ize.” 


ze. 

“And do you never come to a sat- 
isfactory agreement?” asked the in- 
terested listener. 

“No, hardly ever. Dick is always 
so positive that he is in the right you 
might argue all day and not convince 
him.” 
“And does he ever succeed in con- 
yincing you?” 

“Why, no, not when I’m sure I am 
inthe right. And I’m not one to give 
in while there’s a possible chance of 
making my point,” Mrs Arnold re- 
plied with a glint in her eye. 

“And so you go on arguing, I see.” 

“Why, yes. We've been known to 
argue a whole evening, and then go 
at it again in the morning,” the 
abused little woman acknowledged 
with rather a shame-faced laugh. 

“Have you ever tried the mdgic 
art of silence in these wordy war- 
fares?” the mother-in-law cautiously 
questioned. 

“Why, you don’t advise me to hu- 
mor him in his perversity, de you?” 
Mrs Arnold, Jr, fired back. 

“A quaint remark was once made 
in my hearing that I have never for- 
gotten,” the elder woman answered. 
“It ran like this: ‘Two positives can 
SCarcely meet without a skirmish.’ 
Dick is opinionated, I will admit. 
But I always found the most satis- 
faction in letting a- matter drop, 
When am agreement could not be 
Teached. And nine times out of ten 
he would come to me before the day 
Was over and acknowledge that I was 
tight, after he had been given time to 
think it over; It certainly is not the 
Way to seek to break a person of a 
bad habit by adopting the same ag- 
Sressive attitude oneself. If you can 
only let the flame die out without 
fanning it by retaliation I predict a 
Speedy ending of your trouble, my 

ar,” Mrs Arnold, Sr, affirmed. 

‘Then you practically advise me to 
Sink my own individuality in that of 
my husband.” Mrs Arnold’s tone was 
withering and her eyes flashed fire. 

I am. merely suggestihg a way in 
Which the peace you so much crave 


May be restored, Mildred. Its ac- 
feptance or rejection lies entirely 
With you.” 


With these ‘words of motherly coun- 
Sel the elder woman left her daughter- 
law to ponder upon the wisdom of 
Tr advice. : 
oe e day, some weeks later, the 
“iter Mrs Arnold unexpectedly ran 
“Stfoss her son om a street car. As 
bn as the usta! greetings bee 
Eehanced © 2ard. 











the world have you been saying tea 
Mildred, mother? She has been a 
changed woman for the last month. 
Her disposition which for a long time 
had been so antagonistic that I fairly 
dreaded to enter into a discussion 
with her, has suddenly grown so an- 
gelic that I have begun to fear that 
she must be ill. Whenever I venture 
to comment on the change she will 
only say: ‘You must thank your 
mother, Dick, not me.’ Perhaps you 
will give me a more Satisfactory ex- 
planation.” 

There was a twinkle in the kindly 
eye that met his own, as the mother 
replied: “I simply repeated to Mildred 
a remark that [ once overheard. I 
will repeat it to you, also. ‘Two pos- 
itives can scarce meet without a skir- 
mish.” 

Richard Arnold’s face grew thought- 
ful. “Thank you, mother. [I think I 
understand,” he said, as the conduc- 
tor rang the bell in response to his 
signal 

“And all this time I have been 
blaming her,” he reproached himself, 
as he walked slowly up the steps and 
put his latchkey in the door. 

“There isn’t going to be any ‘Sir 
Positive,’ dear, from this time on,” he 
averred to the little lady who met 
him inside. 

“Why—what do you mean, Dick?” 

“I’ve just met mother,” he said 
simply, as he stooped to kiss the up- 
turned, wondering face. 

“Oh!” she murmured with an un- 
derstanding smJle. 


Dainties Made with Blueberries 


ANNIE H. QUILE 








BLUEBERRY LAYER CAKE—Make a 
plain layer cake with ome cupful of 
sugar, one egg well beaten, one table- 
spoonful of shortening, three-quarters 
of a cupful of sweet milk, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, haif a 
teaspoonful of salt, and flour to make 
a thin batter, about two cupfuls. Bake 
in- jelly cake tins and put together 
with the following filling: 

FILLING—Mash two cupfuls of biue- 
berries with one cupful of sugar and 
add a tablespoonful of gelatin which 
has been soaked in a little water until 
soft, and then melted over hot water. 

BLUEBERRY CAKE—Cream half a cup- 
ful of butter with one cupful of sugar 
and add: three well beaten eggs. Bet 
up light and stir in a cupful of sweet 
milk and two and a — cupfuls of 
flour, to which has be-h added two 
level teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. Flour 
lightly and fold in carefully, two cup- 
fuls of blueberries. Bake in a large 
biscuit tin and serve hot or cold. If 
hot, serve with a hard sauce, and if 
cold, with a hot sauce, 

STEAMED BLUEBERRY PUDDING—Rub 
a tableSpoonful of butter to a cream, 
work it into a cupful of sugar and 
add three well beaten eggs, beat light. 
Sift two cupfuls of flour with two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and -a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, add 
tc the sugar and eggs alternating with 
a cupful of milk until all has been 
used, then-stir in lighgly so as not to 
break them, two cupfuls of well- 
floured blueberries. Turn the mix- 
ture into a mold and steam for one 
and a half hours, then place in the 
oven for a few minutes to dry off. 
Serve with a hot sauce. 

BLUEBERRY DUMPLINGS—Roll out 
rich crust, cut into six-inch squares, 
dust with flour, heap half a cupful of 
blueberries in the center, sprinkle 
with’ flour, add a tablespoonful of 


sugar and a bit of butter. “Pick up all. 


four corners of the crust and pinch 
together, then moisten and close each 
of the openings, Stick a sharp-point- 
ed knife into each division near the 
top to let out the steam and bake. 


BLUEBERRY PANCAKES—Beat two 
eggs separately, add the yolks to two 
cupfuls of sweet milk, then add two 
cupfuls of flour into which has been 
sifted two teaspoenfuls of baking pow- 














der and a little salt, Beat this batter 
smooth, then add the beaten whites 
and two cupfuls of well floured blue- 
berries, It may be mecessary to add a 
little more flour, Bake on a hot well- 
greased griddle. 

BLUEBERRY Pie—Cover a plate with 
a rich crust, sift a little flour over it, 
then a little sugar and finally fill with 
well cleaned berries. Sift a little flour 
over them, add a cupful of sugar, dot 
with butter, cover with an upper crust 
and bake, 

MOLDED BLUEBERRIES—To each quart 
of blueberries add a cupful of sugar 
and one of water. Stew until every 
berry is broken, then stir in half a box 
of gelatine which has been soaked in 
a littl water and then melted over 
hot water. Pour into cups or a mold 
and serve with whipped cream. 

BELUEBERBY TEA CAKES—Beat one 
egg, add a cupful of sugar, a table- 
speonful of melted butter, a cupful of 
sour milk into which has been beaten 
a teaspoonful of soda, and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt. Stir in two cupfuls of 
sifted flour and the same quantity of 
well floured blueberries. Bake in 
muffin tins and serve hot for tea with 
a@ sour creain sauce, 

BLUEBERRY SHORTCAKE—Two cupfuls 
of any good “all round” flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, a piece 
of butter as large as an egg, and sweet 
milk to make a soft dough. Handle 
as little as possible and roll into two 
thin sheets, Bake a delicate brown, 
split and spread with a thick layer of 
mashed, sweetened blueberries. 

RICE PUDDING WITH BLUEBERRIES— 
Make the rice pudding in the usual 
way, omitting raisins and substituting 
blueberries. 

All these recipes are equally good 
i€f huckleberries are used instead of 
blueberries, 


Making Sunday a Delight 


MARIA HAWLEY 








Whether Sunday is a day to be 
dreaded or to be looked forward to 
by the children depends more upon 
the mother of the family than upon 
anybody else or any thing, She alone 
has it in her power to teach the chil- 
dren to keep the day sacred and still 
enjoy it, for she is peculiarly fitted 
for the task. Then, too, mothers 
have more patience and tact than fa- 
thers, so upon them rests the burden, 
for it is a burden. It is a great sac- 


‘Tifice for the tired.mother to plan 


and carry out the little designs that 
mean so much to the childrén, but 
she is richly repaid if she does not 
fail them. 

First. of all the meals should re- 
ceive consideration. Children are 
walking stomachs and any appeal that 
comes to them through the medium 
of the appetite is more apt to be 
heeded than from the higher facul- 
ties. This does not mean that the 
mother must spend her whole day 
cooking, but rather that she prepare 
fully and@ carefully for the three meals 
before the day of rest comes.’ In 
winter it is possible to put a roast 
or a chicken in the oven, bank the 
fire well and go off to church certain 
to find dinner ready when you get 
home, and in summer there are del- 
icious cold weats that satisfy every 
member of the family. The dessert 
can always be made on Saturday and 
the vegetables gotten ready, so the 
Sunday nteals are easily disposed of. 
In summer we make a large freezer 
of ice cream and serve it on Saturday 
night, refilling the freezer and pack- 
ing it late at night for next day. We 
have always found this the most sat- 
isfactory summer dessert from every 
standpoint. Soups, baked beans, cus- 
tards, fruits and many other good 
things are our standard Sunday dishes 
and we all like them. 

Then comes the little program 
which is not a program at all, but a 
carefully thought out scheme _ to 
amuse and instruct the little ones. No- 
body ever says it is a plan to amuse 





I saw the silver gates of dawn 
-On noiseless hinges turning, 
From out them swept the morn’s 
bright wi 
The hights of en spurning. 
The grey earth quivered in its sleep, 
The sounds of life rose dinning 


tai gent oy glory and bright 
Forever dream of winning. ; 





A Day 


I saw the flood gates, of the night 
Hung in the sunset’s glowing _ 

Give wide release to surging tides 
Dark o’er the great earth flowing. 


Another day had come and gone; 
The wide world sank in slumber : 

Its deeds are one with all the dead 
Of centuries past number ! 


{Arthur Wallace Peach. 


° 















on 
thoughts that come W 3 » day. 
These include bible pictures and ste- 
ries, bible games, walks when the 
weather is good, errands to carry 
flowers or fruit to a sick person, reci- 
tations, music, quiet talks, reading 
from the bible and good books, na- 
ture study and a dozen and one other 
quiet things that are neither irrever- 
ent nor depressing. If children are to 
have the idea that the Sabbath is a 
delight they certainly must have 
something done for them to entertain 
and instruct. The little games and 
plays they invent themselves are often 
the best if a grown person lends a 
hand and oversees the good times. 
Playing church is a favorite diversion 
of little ones and with music it can 
be made profitable and entertaining. 
Then there is the little treat that 
is never neglected. It may be candy, 
or oranges, or nuts, or raisins. at 
sweet chocolate, or popcorn or any of 
the things children love, but it is al- 
ways handed out on Sunday after- 
noon. There are people who say chil- 
dren should be trained to like Sun- 
day without being bribed, but this is 
not a bribe. It is a reward for well 
doing the week that is past and an 
incentive to do better for the next. 
Of course there are dark days and 
dreary ones and days when sickness 
breaks up every plan, but year in and 
year out Sunday is a day of rest and 
peace and gladness for the whole fam- 
ily, and in time even the mother 
learns to take advantage of quiet 
games and the-assistance of the little 
folks so that she, too, gets a time to 
relax and enjoy physical rest. 


Tomatoes Served Many Ways 


HELEN A, SYUAN 





TOMATO SPANISH—Boil six medium 
sized tomatoes five minutes, cut off 
top and scoop out seeds, Chop finely 
one bunch of celery, one green chili 
pepper and one onion, fry in a little 
butter ten minutes, adding a little 
chopped cheese, salt and pepper. Cool. 
Fill the tomatoes with this mixture, 
put a tablespoon of. mayonnaise on 
each. Chill and serve on lettuce leaves. 

TOMATO SALAD—Scoop out contents 
of four tomatoes, mix with equal parts 
of apple, celery and walnuts, chop 
rather fine, place on plates, add any 
preferred salad dressing. -Very de- 
licious, 

TOMATO OMELET—Take four ripe to- 
matoes, peel and chop fine, Beat a 
large tablespoon of flour to a smooth 
paste with a little milk. Add six well- 
beaten eggs, a little pepper and salt, 
and the tomatoes. Fry or bake ome- 
let in usual way, and fold it over if 
liked, but do not turn it, 

ToMATO BUTTER—Seven pounds of 
tomatoes, four pounds sugar, one-half 
pint of vinegar, cinnamon and ginger 
to taste. Peel tomatoes and cook till 
smooth. Then add sugar, vinegar and 
spices. Cook till thick as any mar- 
malade. 

FRIED TOMATOES—Slice half ripened 
tematoes one-quarter inch thick, roll 
in flour and fry in hot butter. When 
enough are fried, mash a few pieces 
of the softer ones, adding a little flour 
to thicken and use a little milk as for 
gravy, and pour over the tomatoes as 
a sauce, This is very nice for 
luncheons, . 

BAKED TOMATOES—Select four toma- 
toes, scoop out pulp, chop this finely, 
with a little grated cheese, onion, sait 
and pepper to taste. Add enough 
bread crumbs to take up moisture. 
Fill tomatoes with mixture, and bake. 
When taken from oven pour a table- 
spoon of cream over each tomato, 


A Summer Hint 
M. W. P. 





At the beginning of summer both 
upper and lower sashes of my pantry 
and kitchen windows are taken out 
and stored for the warm weather in 
the shed chamber. I tack wire 
screens over the whole windows. It 
would be better still to have the 
proper sized frames made, so that they 
would be easy to put in in the spring 
and to take out in the autumn, but I 
have never had 4 carpenter at hand. 

Often I have been asked what I 
do when it rains. It would be but 
little work to put in the windows 
for a severe storm, but I have never 
found it necessary. Once in a while 
there will be a shower with wind 
enough to drive the rain inside, but 
the pantry shelf and the kitchen win- 
dow seat are made of material that 
water does not injure. ‘ 

This arrangement saves the window 
washing in oth rooms, and better 
still, at the end of my day’s work I 
am less weary because through the 
day I have had the pleasure of all 
the breezes that blow. 





He Was Looking, Too 


An. Ohio farmer wrote that he 
owned nine cows, and asked Repre- 
sentative Nicholas Longworth to send 
him a government exterminator for 
flies. He got this reply: 

“Sorry, but I, too, am in quest of 
the same thing. I have no cows, but 
I have a bald head.—([{ Ex. 
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lamps, i ris aad re i fh 
prices. "So wot BUY until you get our cata- 
Yow Write now, 
CYCLE CQ,, Dept, 5-76 Chicago, It. 


anywhere, at- 
DAISY FLY KILLER 22:3 er'tiie tii 
fiies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts ali 
season, Male of 
metal, can’tspill or tip 
over; will not sil or 
injure afte Wy 
Guarantee e ve. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 


“RAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Good Typewriters Cheap 


You havea preference in Typewriters. We can suit 
that preference with an excellent Factory rebuilt ma- 
chine which, for all practical purposes, is just as 

asa new. one ‘n appearance. Let us tell you 
why this is possible. Tell us your preference and we'll 
quote you a price, shipped with privilege of examina- 
tion. Write now, quoting “‘American Agriculturist.”’ 


CLIOSTILE COMPANY, Inc. 
192 Wett Broadway, - - New York City 
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ERNMENT Positions are easy to get. My free 
booklet X-935 tells how. Write today—NOW 
RARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 


Summer Bargains 





No. 1710 Baby Bib 


8 pretty baby bib, No. 1710, with its neat chicken 

n, is indeed a beauty. The design is stamped on 

whi linene, a@ very durable fabric, and the scal- 

jain ste be done in white and the chicken outlined 
in yellow. We will send stamped material, rib- 1 5 

bon for strings and cotton for only . . ae Cc 


No. 1949 Bonnet ard Strings 
ONNET No. 1949 ig always & most useful article and 
simple and easy to make. This design is stamped on 
fine quality lawn and with lace enough for 20c 
facing, uiaterial for strings and cotton cost only 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass. 





A Marvelous Revelation 
Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 

diti ts, which are pregnant 

all business, agri- 





new , new prosp . 
with unlimited possibilities to 
culture and banking. : 

The only book that covers ail these new phases 
fn the light of practical experience and scientific 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including aes national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
new situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
its — Fascinating as a novel, reliable as a 

t 


tex 
A Notable Piece of Book-Making 


The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parts, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 

Many Pictures in Color 

PAGES Fach of ite 906 gene 

ch its ‘ous pa. is 
7 by 9% inches-(magazine size). meg 

PAPER-—Fine quality, soft finish, easy on 
eye, not heavy. 

BINDING—The COMPLETE WORK ti» eub- 

Aw gt Mg) and boards, 


color, PRICE. $2.56 NET. 
ABRIDGED EDITION substantially bound 
> fm heavy. paper - covers,. effective design on 
i Front tu gold and black, Price $t NET. 
IGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
vada Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Can Run a Farm as Successfully as a Man 


{Women continually are facing the 
problem, whether it is possible for a 
woman to successfully operate a farm, 
Oftentimes the head of the farm is 
taken away and leaves the mother, sis- 
ter or wife at the prow. Oftentimes, lit- 
tle else but the farm is left her. Shall 
she take charge of things, or shall she 
sell it, as she will find plenty ready to 
advise her to do, The story of Miss 
Slaght’s ‘experience, while not startling 
in any way, still does go to affirm the 
fact that if a woman wishes to, she 
may as successfully operate a farm as 
a man,—Editor.] 


Hoary-headed 
their 


neighboring farmers 
heads disapprovingly 
when Katherine 
Slaght, a few 
years after grad- 
uating from col- 
lege—an agricul- 
tural one—gave 
up her position 
as teacher of 
manual training 
in one of Michi- 
gan’s flourishing 
cities, and went 
back to the home 
farm to assume 
active manage- 
ment of its acres. ‘We will give her 
just six months,” they said, “to give 
up her farming and go back to her 
schoolroom, She will be ready by that 
time!” 

They were not unfriendly, these 
men who had known the girl from 
childhood, but they knew from expe- 
rience that it’s hard enough for a 
man to operate a farm when he has 
to depend entirely on hired help to 
do the work, and would be still 
harder for a woman, 

One or two things must be done, 
either she must leave her’ school 
and go home, -.or the farm must be 
given over to strangers, owing to 
death of her father. There were no 
men or boys in the family to be called 
on, and as her mother and grand- 
mother were devotedly attached to the 
old homestead, she felt impelled to 
try operating it herself. But would 
she be able to operate the farm suc- 
cessfully, and so keep the little fam- 
ily together? This was the question 
she asked herself as she handed her 
resignation to the superintendent of 
schools. Perhaps his expressed will- 
ingness to give her back her old posi- 
tion at any time had something to do 
with the cheerfulness with which she 
took up her new duties, 


shook 














MISS SLAGHT 


Her Equipment 


The farm, “comprising 80 acres of 
sandy loam, was in general farm 
crops. Formerly operated as a dairy, 
the fine Jersey herd had been reduced 
until at the time the little school- 
ma’am took charge of it there were 
only four cows remaining. These it 
was her intention to keep. The fields 
were to be let out on shares. rather 
than to rely on hired help. The cows 
she could care for ‘herself. A good 
creamery in the neighborhood would 
pay cash for the butter fat, and the 
skim milk would furnish food for the 
heifer calves which she intended to 
raise, also for the Plymouth Rock 
fowls, for which the farm hed for 
years been famous. 
cream, butter, small 
tdbles would not 
table, but would 
besides. 

There 
were repairs 


fruits and vege- 
only supply the 
leave a margin 


debts, but there 
kept up on the 
buildings and fences, improvements 
to be made, and the inevitable other 
expenses attached to operating a farm 
to be provided for. With paper and 
pencil Miss Katherine carefully fig- 
ured out the whole thing. It looked 
as if it ought to pay, even after 
giving half the field crops to the man 
who cultivated them.-. But she knew 
very well that while figures are 
claimed never to tell untruths, yet 
there are plenty of chances for the 
best-laid plans to miscarry. Perhaps 
the season will be too dry or too wet, 
or a heavy wind and- hailstorm sena 
a season’s profits glimmering. But 
her youth and inexperience were more 
than offset by her determination to 
succeed. Failure she would not 
think of, 

The cows were a certain source of 
profit from the beginning. These she 
cared for unassisted. She milked 
them regularly, separated the cream, 
and once a day delivered the latter 
at the creamery with her horse and 
light spring wagon. 

Realizing that she was a novice in 
her new line of work, Miss Slaght con- 
sulted the neighboring farmers, old 
in practical experience of the fields, 
as well as the best books and periodi- 
cals along agricultural and dairy 
lines. The agricultural college from 
which she graduated was also called 
upon for advice. The first year she 
made considerably more than ex- 
penses. There was quite a quantity 
of hay to sell at a good figure, and 
some grain to spare out of her share 
after providing for the wants of the 


were no 
to be 


The fowls, milk, . 


‘stances she 


_talker, you know. 


animals. Some young stock were sold, 
and the poultry money figured up 
rather more than usual. 

The cows paid so well it was 
promptly decided to increase the herd 
a little, and from now on six. good 
cows were kept instead of four. A 
spring scale was installed in the 
stable, and complete records are be- 
ing kept of each cow's production. 

Another thing which proved profit- 
able was the small fruits from _the 
garden, so more raspberries and cur- 
rants were set out, but only what can 
be easily managed. ‘She does not in- 
tend to go into it so heavily as to 
make it burdensome. Currants are 
easily grown, profitable, and not at 
all perishable. Red raspberries are 
more perishable, but equally profitable, 
so to these two xinds of small fruit 
the cultivation will be confined. 

Of course there have been discour- 
agements; once a heavy windstorm 
tore the heavy barn doors from their 
moorings, but the kindly disposed 
neighbors came to the rescue, and 
the damage was quickly made good. 
At another time a near-cyclone shook 
the cow barn and made necessary the 


-services of a carpenter at considerable 


expense. Again, a man hired to put 
in some tile jumped his job, leaving 
the work incomplete, just in the midst 
of a wet season. Fires along the near 
by railroad have to be watched for 
during the dry .eather, and paths 
made through the snow in winter. 
Aside from the work connected with 
the fields, the rest has been managed 
ordinarily by the womenfolk without 
assistance. 

Summing up her experience thus 
far, this college-bred ‘farmeress”’ 
finds no reason to regret her venture 
intto the realms of agriculture, She 
has succeeded well financialy. Be- 
sides this, and what really counts for 
a great deal, she has been at home, 
and subject to none but self-imposed 
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American Agricuiturigg 
shame! “You eught to have 

out sooner, then it would have 
just a nice brown. I always econo 
to keep my mind on my baking "w 
pays.” 

Mrs Gray turned a flusheg 
from her visitor, and dumpeq 
burned cake upon the table wig 
sigh, and a lump_in her throat 
threatened tears. 

“Well, there’s. some 
can eat; it isn’t as if you had w 
p’ny.” the visitor consoled, “pp 
some? Well, now, that is a Pity! 
you let some of your work go 
stir up another? I'd stay and 
you—lI'd love to, if I wasn’t eXDect 
comp’ny myself. I’m on my Wa > 
the depot now. I only stoppeg ; 
tell you "bout Nancy. I thought val 


of it that 


want to know. Good-mornin’ 
sorry "bout your cake!” ; 

As the door closed afte; 
parting caller, Mrs Gray raised 
tired eyes to the clock; and with | 
sigh of relief that the hindrance 
been no longer, started in to tidy h 
kitchen, and to make preparations gg 
the noon meal. > 

This is often a daily occurr: nee j 
the life of many a housekeeper 
otherwise might be able to reach 4 
end of a busy day with a 
tle reserve strength for 
duties. 

And yet neighborliness is pleggs 
if people only could grasp the fa 
that the forenoon is not the tip 
when a busy housekeeper likes to et 
tertain callers, however much tim 
the caller herself may be able to cam 
her own. Five minutes’ halt in the 
daily routine often delays an hour jy 
cause of an interruption that has qj 
tracted one’s attention from the ma 
ter in hand. 

The maxim of a dear old aunt h 
often prevented me from committing 
a like indiscretion. For it is yp 
natural when one occasionally fing 
time to “run out” in the ‘early mon 
ing hours to desire to drop in upg 
a friend for a little chat. 

Aunt Hannah used always 
cautioning against this ‘mistake 
kindness,’”’ as she called it. “Neigh 
‘boring fs very commendable, but I 


her 4 


i 
ul 
tomorrow 


to be 
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The Old Home That Was Not Given Over to Strangers 


regulations. Best of all, she has been 
able to secure to those dear to her the 
assurance that the home they have 
loved .so long and so well will not 
be given over to ctrangers, but main- 
tained in the future as it has been 
in the past, a beautiful, peaceful spot 
where they may spend their declining 
years surrounded by the scenes en- 
deared by long association. 


If You Caf’t Help, Don’t Hinder 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON 





“Oh dear! there comes Mrs Hob- 
son! Why does she always come in 
the morning, I wonder!” 

Mrs Gray’s: face took on an added 
line of care as she viewed her disor- 
dered kitchen and thought of the 
friend she expected, on the midday 
train, for whose coming she was try- 
ing to prepare. 

“Tf she only wasn’t so dense!” Mrs 
Gray’s thoughts ran on. “Almost any- 
one would understand on viewing 
this confusion that ! couldn't have 
much time on my hands with which 
to entertain a caller. But she won't.” 

By this time the person called Mrs 
Hobson was at the door—in fact, was 
opening it: and Mrs Gray, with her 
native politeness found herself saying 
“good-morning,”’ in the most cheer- 
ful tones that der the circum- 
coul assume. In ac- 
knowledgment of which courtesy 
Mrs Hobson had.taken possession of 
the only available seat the kitchen at 
the time afforded. 

“Busy, as usual, aren’t you? I do 
believe you are the busiest woman in 
the neighborhood. Well, don’t mind 
me. Keep right on with your work. 
I. didn’t come to hinder you. I only 
thought that perhaps you hadn't 
heard that Nancy Graham. had had a 
shock. Lost the use of her right arm 
and leg, entirely. And she can’t 
speak a word that you can wnder- 
gtand. And*she always was such a 


cake burning. 
Oh, what a 


“Seem’s if I. smell 
Got any in the oven? 


‘don’t hinder,” 


ways think a woman wants her kitch 
en- to herself in the forenoo: sh 
used to assert. “If you ca help, 
was her maxim, and§ 


never have forgotten it. 





A Woman’s Peculiar Power 


Strange powers are ‘manifested } 
certain human beings. One of U 
most remarkable cases is that of Mad 
ame X of Bordeaux, France. By pas 
ing her hands for a few times over & 
object like leaves, flowers, fruit, fist 
birds, or small animals, it dries &% 
like a mummy. Its color is not lost 
Flowers and leaves remain on thel 
stems when thus treated, also feathe® 
on birds and fur on animals. T 
woman likewise arrests the ferme” 
tion in wine. The emanations from he 
hands evidently annul putrefacti™ 
fermentation, allowing the drying ¥ 
process to go on unimpeded. 

The case has been closely studied 
French scientists. These facts @ 
cited from Dr C. K. Austin’s report® 
the New York Medical Record Ap 
5, 1913. Any reader who knows of 
other such case will please report, 
this is the only one now kno 
Human beings may emanate electri 
ity or magnetism, but this woma 
power baffles all scientists. 





Quite Different 


“Fishin’ any good?” asked the 4 
rious individual on the bridge. _ 
“Any good?” answered the _fishé 
man, in the creek below. “Why, 
caught forty bass out o’ here ye 
day.” 
“Say, do you know who I am 
asked the man on the bridge. _ 
The fisherman replied that he did 0% 
“Well, I am the county fish # 
game warden. 
The angler, 
thought, exclaimed: 
know who I am?” 
“No,” the officer replied, 
“Well, I’m the biggest liar‘in east 
Indiana,” said the crafty angler ™ 
grin, 


mome™ 


after a 
do } 


“Say, 








LALIA MITCHELL 


When mothers head begins to ache, 
We all on tiptoe go, 
d not the leastest noise we make, 
For that’s the rule you know. 
We say: lie down a little bit, 
"We'll make a cup of tea 
As soon as Daddy starts the fire 
And that will help maybe. 


When mother’s head begins to ache, 
“We're good as angels and 
We don’t say much, just sometimes reach 
“ And gently pat her hand. 
We smooth her pillow out and then 
’ She smiles, that’s how we know 
She's going te be well again, 
Oh, my, we're glad it’s so. 


en mother’s head begins to ache, 
Then Daddy takes us three, 

fwo close beside him on the couch 
And one upon his knee; 

We all look solemn, but we try 

” To each be brave and do 
best we can, the very things 
That mother’d want us to. 





Four Boys and a Butterfly 


ELLEN ROBERTSON-MILLER 


Bert’s father used to take him on 
long walks at least four times @ year, 
and for as many shorter walks as he 
eould sandwich in between. He did 
this because he himself was very 
fond of the woods and fields, and he 
wanted the bey to know about the 
plants, trees, insects and birds that 
live in such places. Bert said he al- 
ways learned something new during 

~g walk, and that may be why he told 
uch interesting mature stories. Any- 
way, by the time he was twelve years 
old he had talked three of his chums 
into wanting to see and hear things 
for themselves. So Bert’s father sug- 
gested that the four boys form a 
walking club. And it was no sooner 
suggested than done. The club was 
organized with the understanding that 
every second and fourth Saturday its 
members would tramp through the 
country somewhere, rain or shine. 

Bert told the others that he kept 
a pocket notebook in which he wrote 
down about what he saw. So; of 
course, John and Mark and Ben 
bought notebooks, and the first de- 
scription that went inte them was 
that of an Antiopa butterfly. You 
know the butterfly. It is the one you 
almost always see when you go for 


~ member it, 


spring flowers. If you do not re- 
you will, I feel certain, 
when you read what Ben wrote about 
one that the boys found during their 
first tramp, early in April. 

“We were in the woods where a 
maple tree had just been cut down, 
and on the cut part of the stump we 
saw a butterfly that kept opening and 
shutting its wings. _Bert said the but- 
terfly was drinking the sap of the 
tree, which we could see real plain 
when we got nearer. Every few sec- 
onds the butterfly would open and 
then shut its wings together. The 
Part that was shut inside was most 
all black, but there was a yellow edge 
to the black and a row of violet-col- 
ored spots; but™the other side of the 
wings, which showed when the but- 
terfly had them up above its back, 
was all mixed up—brown and black, 
and gray and white, with just a lit- 
tle bit of the yellow edge showing. 

“We got real near the butterfly, 
and it did not mind a bit, but went 
on @rinking sap until Bert touched 
it, then it fell right over on its side 
and I thought sure he had killed it, 
for it lay there as still as could 
for quite a while. But Bert said the 
butterfly was just pretending to be 
dead, and that if we would stand 
around and watch we would see that 
he was not lying. 

*So we watched, and all at once, 
just like a flash, that buterfly was on 
its feet and flying away as pert as 
you please. When I started after it, 
Bert said, ‘No. If we stand still it 
will-come back,’ and it did right 
away. It lit on the stump and put 
its long tongue down into the sap and 
began drinking again. 

“This time it dodged when Bert 
tried. to touch it, but finally he got 
hold of it, and as soon as he did it 
keeled right over in his hand and 
pretended it was dead, as it had be- 
fore. 

“Bert said: “Bet you five cents that 
if you fellows turn around while I 
put this butterfly on the ground, right 
between you and the stump, you won’t 
see it when you look.’ 

“So we turned our backs until Bert 
eaid ‘Now,’ and, true as I livé, we 
could not see the butterfly anywhere, 
and thought Bert was fooling us 
until it darted up right by Mark’s 
foot when he started to walk to the 
other side of the stump. 

“Bert says that this butterfly, which, 
he calis an Antiopa, is protected 


Two Naughty Boys. 
(Fill the blanks, with words all of which rhyme.) 

‘Tom and Bill ---- with each other until they had ----- the---- of 
the hog-house open ----, and then they ----- their act to ----. 
Both of them ---- and the thing ------, Then they ----- be- 
cause Aunt would not give them a ----- ----- apple pie, and 
they said: “With you we will not -----, We'll take a ---- out 
with the ---- in that old leaky boat, and when we've ----, all 


drownded, you'll sorry be.” 
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the ground or to a 
tree and Stays there quiet, with its 
wings shut, ‘until it thinks it is safe 
for it to fly again.” . 

I wonder if you recognize the but- 
terfly from Ben’e description? If 
not, keep your exes open in the spring, 
becanse the Antiopa does not die in 
the fall, like many of the butterflies, 
but creeps into some Shug shelter and 
sleeps threugh the. cold weather. 

A mother butterfly when she wakes 
up will not lay her eggs until the 
young leaves of the elm, willow or 
poplar begin to open, and then she 
selects a twig of one of these trees 
and places her eggs in rows, close to- 
gether, around it, after which she 
flies away never to come back. The 
tiny caterpillars, however, when they 
hatch find plenty of green leaves 
waiting for food. So they begin to eat 
and grow, and as they go from place 
to place they spin fine silk threads, 
such as a spider spins, and they use 
these threads for bridges. 

The boys did not chance upon any 
Antiopa eggs or caterpillars until the 
2a of July. Then they saw at the 
tip of a poplar twig a family of little 
crawlers and the eggshells from which 
they hatched. ; 

How these caterpillars later hung 
themselves upon the tree and became 
something very different from what 
they had been, and finally changed 
into true butterflies like the one the 
boys had first seen drinking sap from 
the maple stump, was all written 
down in Ben's notebook, where I read 
it, among other stories quite as inter- 
esting—stories that -he had learned 
from the bees and birds and flowers; 
stories that any of us might hear if 
we would only try to#@listen. 


A Guessing Gini 


L. M, THORNTON 





Let the players “orm a circle by tak- 
ing hold of hands and place one of the 
players blindfolded in the center. Give 
the blindfolded player a cane and let 
the player circle around him until he 
raps on the floor. As soon as he does 
this all must stop. 

The central player then points his 
cane at one of the players who must 
take hold of the end of it and laugh. 
If the blindfolded player guesses his 
identify, then the one who laughed 
must take his place in the center. 


Boys ond Girl's Letters 


Dear Aunt Happy: I am'‘sending a 
true story, which I happened to watch 
this month (March). It is The Blue- 
bird’s Sad Experience. On the first of 
March a happy couple (Mr and Mrs 
Bluebird) came to look at their little 
gray cottage on a croteh in an apple 
tree, which they had occupied the year 
before. After putting the house in or- 
der, and commencing their nest, a ht- 
tle bird dressed in brown (Mr Spar- 
row) came and took possession of the 
house and half-built nest, which he 
and his wife finished. In the morning 
the sparrows could be seen building 
the nest, while the poor little blue 
couple would sit on a branch near by, 
mourning their loss. Some time later 
I will let you know more about the 
two couples, for just now none occupy 
the house, as Mr March's grandfather 
came in his aeroplane named Wind 
and took both parties on a pleasure 
trip, and we hope they sailed south, 
as it is very cold here just now. Re- 
gards to all the cousins and Aunt Hap- 
py. Louise Arline Becker, New York. 
[Isn’t this a splendid letter? Studying 
about birds would be very interesting 
to you, Louis, as I can see you like 
our feathered friends. Watch for the 
article on different kinds of birds’ 
nests, which I am going to print soon 
for our birds lovers.] 

Names of other members are 
Waunetha Huffman and Mary Vogel- 
meier of Ohio, Mattie Lee of North 
Carolina, Esther Coburn of Montana, 
Dorothy Horton of Connecticut, Edna 
Flint of Vermont, George Seley and 
Shelby Shillings of Kansas, Vivian 
Isenhart of Illinois, Mildred Hazen* of 
Vermont, ‘Rath Sanders of Indiana, 
Jennie Ryer of New York, Ella Olsen 
and Mildred Johnsog of South Dakota, 

Aunt Happy thanks Lillian Hoffman 
for her drawings, Augusta Whalen for 
her very pretty postcard, and Dale 
Turnbull for his puzzle, 

Bertie Whitlock of North Carolina 
wrote Aunt Happy a nice letter. He 
thinks, however, that there are not 
enough boys and girls in his neighbor- 
hood to form a Gcvu Time club, but 
he enjoys reading the letters about 
what the other children are doing. 

Eight Illinois girls have organized a 
Good Time club and their names are : 
Alice Bahmey, Vena Hacker, Fieta 
Aschermann, Alta Dearman, Ruth 
Turner, Mable Turner, Stella Asche.- 
mann, Zella Aschermann. 


-" 








To live on, even when life seems a 
failure and the comforts of life are 
gone; to count patient living the real 
living, with or without comfort—that 
is to be truly brave.—{[Phillips Brooks, 











Mrs. Tenacre—“Deary me! John 
wants to buy another piece of 
ground and farm it! That 
means more hands at harvest 
time—more dishes to wash— 
Qh, I Aate the farm!” 


Anty Drudge—*‘I know you are 
teo tired out to realize what 
you are saying. But don’t 
bother about extra work. 
Here’s an extra helper, and 
one that you can always use. 
Fels-Naptha Soap will clean 
your dishes, wash your clothes 
and do all your work better 
end easier than ever before.” 


An extra help- 
er! That’s just 
what Fels- 
Naptha Soap is! 
It helps in all 
kind of ways, and 
makes all sorts of 
work easy. 


Forwashing clothes, 

cleaning greasy pots 
and pans, washing 
dirty floors—use Fels- 
Naptha Soap, cool or 
lukewarm water, half 
the strength and time 
you are used to using 
and see how fine the 
results will be. 
» Fels-Naptha Soap 
dissolves grease, 
makes stains and dirt 
disappear. 


Directions on the Red and Green 
Wrapper tell you how to make your 
work easy, 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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acess selection in America—over 140—full and complete line of harness 
167,000 regular customers already. Phelps ships direct to you 
from his mammoth factories—no dealers’ profits. 
Y You ought to 3 this fine book whether you buy 
: mow or later, is buggy authority. Then too— 
PHELPS Guarantees to Save You $25 to $40 
“Gives You a 30 Days’ Free Road Test _ 
Oth # Don’t buy a buggy withent Fe book and low prices. / Ag 
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Kno-Buarn Metal Lath | | Gea co Cn CO 


you not oniy save money, but the work You take no pish, when Toe Sey 8 buggy 
is i . i from us. We guarantee it to please you, and to a bigger 
“" Gone mapeh quicker and were The value for your moncy than you can get anywhere cise, or you 


result is practically a monolithic struc- needn't keep it. Reference; §. Ill, Nat!. Bank, East 8t. Louis, Ill. 
ture, ao oe permanent, and satisfactory ia Mutual Buggies, Surreys, Wagons, etc., 4 eer | ts 
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Silo Fil ing $14.10 up: work harness $19. up, all genuine leath- 
er; highest quality; Fully Guaranteed 25 to 50% cheaper chan retail. Catalog Free. Write today, 
































i (1) Why Silage Pays" —a valuable book for MUTUAL CARRIAGE 6 HARNESS MFG. CO., Station 428,£. St. L 
‘your farm library. (2)1913 Catalog about the or Station 426, 200 Fitth Ave., New York City. ame. 
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noe: Boge A work. Needs but light power--3 toS H. P, : ¥. ¥ nv . 
Engine. 1s ‘ill do ag muuch jo two hours we one min STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. Here is a list of carefully selected. standard works. ‘'hey are written 
‘help at time of year when it's scarce. Got ove this AUBURN, MAINE by practical men in language that can easily be understood, and no mat- 


season. septone ee il it. 1f none in your locality write us 3 : . ~ 
icin Zree~-4h areSibe 26 Seoenieficn of out ter whether you are a new beginner or an old land at the business, you 


eltie a9 Ca enh Kae - revgo ie Tou Cos + can learn something from these volumes. 
Box No, 120 ey calseos Team Mass, The SI i ©) With Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture. By E. V. Wilcox & C; B. Smith. 

a This is a practical, concise and complete presentation of the whole 

oS BEARINGS AROUND subject of agriculture in its broadest sense. It covers all details 0: 


Agricultural Sciente and Practice on Farm, Orchard and Garden Crop 
THE DOORS 7 the Feeding and Fattening and Diseases of Farm Animals, Dair 
Used on all GREEN MOUNTAIN 


Farming and yr? | in ee United Yb acy Aon Capags There are be- 

. ree ( ove s eferences ontains 

Ee. ease bee Ber: tees -an9 619 royal 8vo pages and nearly 500 superb halftone and other origin: 

air perfectly. ‘The Staves are creo- illustrationg. Handsomely. bound ‘in cloth $3.59 
ear tle e en #9 “os Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock. -By E. V. Wilcox & C. B. Smith. 

Write for catalogue TO-DAY. The work is intended for a reference book for stockmen, . farmers, 

students and teachers. It contains reliable information.on the methods 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. of feeding, breeding and care of farm animals, and the treatment of 
943 West St., Rutland, Vt | animal diseases, the preparation.and curing of meats and.other anima) 
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products, dairying, farming and all the business features of the stock 
industry. . This work contains 768 royal octavo pages (9%x9 inches) 
beautifully printed on superior*paper, type large, clear-and easily read 
and is profusely illustrated;.a marked -feature. being a series of 
anatomical charts which appear in a book of this character for the gr 


SPRING EDITI : time. Handsomely bound in cloth 
ON By Dr. L..L. Van Slyke. 


Fertilizers and Crops. 
6 39 This. new .book is. a timely presentation: of facts, not only giving 
Every. loman 1er wn ressma er . practical .methods for. using fertilizers in crop grawing,~ but~placing 
special. emphasis on the reasons underlying their use.and on the con- 
tions of Sreatent Science, It - adayred to meet the, needs a 
students who desire to obtain a good chemical -knowledge of the sub 
E RY WOMAN This valuable book, to those who ject as well as.the use of farmers, who care only for the practical 
ores OWN DRESSMAKER. possess it, needs no introduction. application. - Illustrated. 544x744 inches, .734 pages. Cloth. Net $2.50 
The spring edition which we are Soils. By C. W. Burkett. 

3 , The. most complete’ and popular work of the kind ever published. As 
now. offering is by far the best we a rule, a book of, this sort is:dry and uninteresting, but in this cas 
h blich . it. reads like a novel’. The author has put into it his \individuality 

ave yet publis ed and contains The story of me penpersns of ene Mee Sheer smpsovenant and man 
* ‘ agement, as Well as a discussion of the problems o crop growing and 
hundreds of the very latést Spring crop feeding, ‘make the book equa@fily valuable to the farmer, mene nt 


and summer sles for Ladies, and teacher. 300 pages. 5%x8 inches. Cloth... Prreerr res 2 ot 
Misses and Children. It also Farm Development. By W. M. Hays. 
It fakes up. farming as a- vocation, tells about the geological history 


tells how to-make frocks, blouses, ot the earth, explains the way soll is made, describes the manner of 
. ‘ . Selecting a farm home, how to. subdue the land, how to drain an: 
tailored skirts, aprons, negligees irrigate’ and how to build, roads, bridges and fences. ‘Profusely illus. 
and many other garments. This trated. 5%x8 inches. 392 pages, Cloth, Net $1.55 
useful book is printed in. colors, Weeds of the Parm and Garden. By L. H. Pammel. 

. 3 This treatise wili enable the farmer to treat his field to remove weeds 
and while the regular price by The book is profusely illustrated by photographs and drawings made 
“3: : : expressly for. this work and will prove ‘invaluable to every farmer, 
mail is:25 cents, we will send it Vm Sage 77 gardener and park superintendent. 5x7 inches. 300 pages 
for 5 cents to our readers, Address rane v LERCH: Si 


a 
TION Send for our new and elaborately illustrated catalog, 198 pages, 
aot eet, containing, complete descriptions of the above and 


FREE ON APPLICA 
Orange Judd Pattern Dept. of which wil enable the render to suoceestully cope with any intricate cucstion that may presci\ 


Tale will be sent tor ‘or the asking. 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ashland Buildi@g., ‘315-321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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